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CHAPTEB I.. 

MAKKET-DAY IN PERUGIA. 

PBHrOlA, on its lo% hill-top, was reached by 
the two travellers before the snn had quite 
kissed away the early freshness of the nLoming, 
Since midniglit, there had been a heavy rainj 
bringing infinite refreshment to the scene of 
verdure and fertility amid which this ancient civi- 
lization stands ; insomuch that Kenyou loitered, 
■when they came to the gray city-wall, and waa 
loth to give up the prospect of the sonny 
wilderness that lay below. It was as green as 
TOL. m. 38 
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Englaiidi and bright as Italy alone. There was 
the wide valley^ sweeping down and spreading 
away on all sides from the weed-grown ram- 
parts^ and bounded afar by mountains^ which 
lay asleep in the sim^ with thin mists and 
silvery clouds floating about their heads by way 
of morning dreams. 

'^It lacks still two hours of noon," said the 
sculptor to his friend, as they stood under tlie 
arch of the gateway, waiting for their passports 
to be examined; "will you come with me to 
see some admirable frescoes by Perugino ? There 
is a hall in the Exchange, of no great magni- 
tude, but covered with -^hat must have been 
— ^at the time it was painted — such magnifi- 
cence and beauty as the world had not else- 
where to show.** 

*' It depresses me to look at old frescoes," 
responded the count ; " it is a pain, yet not 
enough of a pain to answer as a penance." 

**Will you look at some pictures by Fra 
Angelico in the church of San Domenico?" 
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asked Eeny on ; '^ they are fidl of religious sin- 
oerity. When one studies them £uihfally5 it is 
like holding a conyersation about heavenly liiings 
with a tender and devout-minded man." 

''You have shown me some of Fra Angelico's 
pictures^ I remember/' answered DonateUo ; " his 
angels look as if they had never taken a flight 
out of heaven; and his saints seem to have 
been bom saints, and always to have lived so. 
Toung maidens, and all ionocent persons, I 
doubt not, may find great delight and profit in 
looking at such holy pictures. But they are 
not for me." 

" Your criticism, I fancy, has great moral 
depth," replied Kenyon; "and I see in it the 
reason why Hilda so highly appreciates Fra 
Angelico's pictures. Well; we will let all Such 
matters pass for to-day, and stroll about this 
fine old city till noon." 

They wandered to and fro, accordingly, and 
lost themselves among the strange, precipitate 
passages, which, in Perugia, are called streets. 

38—2 
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Some of them are like caverns^ being arched 
all over^ and plunging down abmptlj towards 
an unknown darkness; which^ when you have 
fiithomed its depths^ admits you to a daylight 
that you scarcely hoped to behold again. Here 
they met shabby men^ and the careworn wives 
and mothers of the people^ some of whom 
guided children in leading-strings through those 
dim and antique thoroughfares^ where a hun- 
dred generations had passed .before the little 
feet of to-day began to tread them. Thence 
they climbed upward again, and came to the 
level plateau, on the summit of the hill, where 
are situated the grand piazza and the principal 
public edifices. 

It happened to be market-day in Perugia. 
The great square, therefore, presented a far 
^ore vivacious spectacle than would have been 
witnessed in it at any other time of the week, 
.though not 60 lively as to overcome the gray 
solemnity of the architectural portion of the 
jioeue. In the shadow of the cathedral and 
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other old Gothic stmctures — seeking shelter from 
the smiBhine that fell across the rest of the 
piazza — was a crowd of people, engaged as 
buyrars or sdlers in the petty traffic of a country- ■ 
fiur. Dealers had erected booths and alalia on 
the pavement, and overspread them with scanty' 
awnings, beneath which they stood, vocifOTonsly 
crying their merchandise ; such as shoes, hats 
and caps, yam stockings, cheap jewellery and 
catlery, books, chiefly little volumes of a reli- 
gions character, and a few French novels ; 
toys, tin-ware, old iron, clotli, rosaries of beads, 
crocifixes, cakes, biscuits, sngar-plnms, and in- 
nmnerable little odds and ends, which we see 
no object in advertising. Baskets of grapes, 
figs, and pears, stood on the ground. Doukej^, 
bearing panniers stoSed out with kitchen vege- 
tables, and requiring an ample roadway, roughly 
shouldered aside the tihrong. 

Crowded as the square was, a juggler found 
room to spread out a white cloth upon the 
pavement, and cover it with cups, plates, balls. 
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cardsr— -the whole material of his magic^ in short 
-F-wherewith he proceeded to work miracles 
uader the noonday sun. An organ-grinder at 
one pointy and a clarion and a flute at another^ 
accomplished what they could towards filling 
the wide space with tuneful noise. Their small 
uproar, however, was nearly drowned by the 
multitudinous voices of the people, bargaining, 
quarrelling, laughing, and babbling copiously at 
random; for the briskness of the mountain at- 
mosphere, or some other cause, made eveiybody 
so loquacious that more words were wasted in 
Perugia on this one market-day, than the noisiest 
p^izza of Rome would utter in a month. 

Through all this petty tumult, which kept 
beguiling one's eyes and upper strata of thought,, 
it was delightful to catch glimpses of the grand 
old, architecture that stood around the square. 
The Kfe of the flitting moment, existmg in the 
antique shell of an age gone by, has a fascination 
which we do not find in either the past or pre- 
sent, taken by themselves. It might seem irre- 
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verent to make the gray cathedral and the tall^ 
time-worn palaces echo back the exuberant 
vociferation of the maxket; but they did so^ and 
'Caused the sound to assume a kind of poetic 
rhythm^ and themselves looked only the more 
majestic for their condescension* 

On one aide^ there was an inmiense edifice 
devoted to public purposes^ with an antique 
gallery^ and a range of arched and atone- 
mullioned windows^ running along its front ; and 
by way of entrance it had a central Gothic arch^ 
•elaborately wreathed around with sculptured 
semicircles^ within which the spectator was aware 
of a stately and impressive gloom. Though 
merely the municipal council house and exchange 
•of a decayed country town^ this atructnie was 
worthy to have held in one portion of it the 
padiament-hall of a nation> and in the other, 
the state apartments of its ruler. On another 
aide q^ the square rose the mediadval front of 
the cathedral^ where the imagination of a Gothio 
^architect had long ago flowered out indestruo* 
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iablj, 'achieYing, in the first place, a grand design, 
and then covering it with snch abundant detail 
of omam^it, that the magnitude of the work 
seemed less a miracle than its minuteness. Tott 
would suppose that he must have softened the 
stone into wax, until his most delicate fancies 
were modelled in the pliant material, and then 
had hardened it to stone again. The whole wad 
a vast, black-letter page of the richest and 
quaintest poetrj. In fit keeping with all this 
old magnificence, was a great marble fountain, 
where again the Gothic imagination showed liA 
overflow and gratuity of device in the manifold 
sculptures which it lavished as freely as the 
water did its shifting shapes. 

Besides the two venerable structures which we 
have described there were lofty palaces, perhaps 
of as old a date, rising story above story, and 
adorned with . balconies, whence, hundreds of 
years ago, the princely occupants had be^n ac- 
customed to gaze down at the sports, business, 
and popular assemblages of the piazza. And, 
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beyond all questioiij they thus witnessed the 
erection of a bronze statue^ which^ three <93ntarie& 
since, was placed on the pedestal that it stiU 
occupies. 

** I never come to Perugia," said Kenyon^ 
^' without spending as much time as I can spare^ 
in studying yonder statue of Pope Julius the 
Third. Those sculptors of the middle age have 
fitter lessons for the professors of my art thaxb 
we can find in the Grecian master-pieces. They 
belong to our Christian civilization; and, bein^ 
earnest works, they always express somethings 
which we do not get fipom the antique. Will your 
look at it ? " 

"Willingly," replied the count, "for I see, 
even so far off, that the statue is bestowing a 
benediction, and there is a feeling in my heart 
that I may be permitted to share it" 

Remembering the similar idea which Miriam? 
a short time before had expressed, the sculp- 
tor smiled hopefully at the coincidence. They 
made their way through the throngs of the 
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markeir-place^ and approached close to the iron 
railing that protected the pedestal of the 
statue* 

It was the figure of a pope^ arrayed in his 
pontifical robes, and crowned with the tiara. He 
flat in a bronze chaiTj elevated high above the 
pavement* and seemed to take kindly yet autho* 
ritative cognizance of the busy scene which was 
at that moment passing before his eyes. His 
right hand was raised and spread abroad, as if 
in &e act of shedding forth a benediction, which 
every man — so broad, so wise, and so serenely 
affectionate was the bronze pope's regard — ^might 
hope to feel quietly descending upon the needy 
or the distress, that he had closest at his heart. 
The statue had life and observation in it, as w^ 
as patriarchal majesty. An imaginative spectator 
could not but be impressed with the idea, that 
this benignly awful representative of divine and 
human authority might rise £rom his brazen chair, 
flhould any great public exigency demand his 
interposition, and encourage or restrain the people 
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1>7 his gesture, or even by prophetic utterances 
worthy of so grand a presence. 

And> in the long, calm intervals, amid the 

m 

^niet lapse of ages, the pontiff watched the daily 
turmoa aromid his seat, listening with majestic 
patience to the market cries, and all the petty 
uproar that awoke the echoes of the stately old 
piazza. He was the enduring friend of these 
men, and of their fore&thers and children,^ — ^the 
familiar face of generations. 

"The pope's blessing, methinks, has fiillen 
upon you,'' observed the sculptor, looking at his 
friepd. 

In truth, Donatello's countenance indicated a 
healthier spirit than while he was broodii^ in 
his melancholy tower. The change of scene, the 
breaking up of custom, the fresh flow of inodents^ 
the sense of being homeless, and therefore free> 
had done something for our poor Faun; these 
circumstances had at least promoted a reaction, 
which might else have been slower in its progress. 
Then, no doubt, the Imght day, the gay spectacle 
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of the market-place^ and the sympathetic ex- 
hilaration of SQ many people's cheerftilness^ had 
each their suitable effect on a temper naturally 
prone to be glad. Perhaps^ too^ he was mag-^ 
netically conscious of a presence that formerly 
sufficed to make him happy. Be the cause what 
it mighty Donatello's eyes shone with a serene 
and hopeful expression^ while looking upward at 
the bronze pope, to whose widely diffused 
blessing, it may be, he attributed all this good 
influence. 

"Yes, my dear friend," said he, in reply to 
the sculptor's remark, " I feel the blessing upon 
my spirit" 

" It is wonderful," said Kenyon, with a smile, 
^'wonderfol and delightfiil to think how long a 
good man's beneficence may be potent, even after 
his death. How great, then, must have been the 
efficacy of this excellent pontiff's blessing while 
he was alive 1" 

**I hare heard," remarked the count, "that 
there was a brazen image set up in the Wilder- 
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iiess5 the sight of which healed the Israelites 
•of their poisonous and rankling wounds. If it 
be the blessed Virgin's pleasurCj why should not 
this holy image before us do me equal good? 
A wound has long been rankling in my soul, 
and filling it with poison." 

**I did wrong to smile," answered Kenyon. 
'^^It is not for me to limit Providence in its 
•operations on man's spirit" 

While they stood talking, the dock of the 

« 

neighbouring cathedral told the hour, with twelve 
reverberating strokes, which it flung down upon 
the crowded market-place, as if warning one and 
^ to take advantage of the bronze PontifiPs 
benediction, or gf Heaven's blessing, however 
proffered, before the opportunity were lost 

*'High noon," said the sculptor. ^*It is 
Miriam's hour!" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE BRONZE PONTSFF'S BENEDICTION. 

When the last of the twelve strokes had fallen 
from the cathedral clocks Kenyon threw his eyes 
over the busy scene of the market-place^ expect- 
ing to discern Miriam somewhere in the crowd. 
He looked next towards the cathedral itself, 
where it was reasonable to imagine that she 
might have taken shelter, while awaiting her 
appointed time. Seeing no trace of her in either 
direction, his eyes came back from their quest 
somewhat disappointed, and rested on a figure 
which was leaning, like Donatello and himself,, 
on the iron balustrade that surrounded the statue. 
Only a moment before, they two had been alone. 

It was the figure of a woman, with her head 
bowed on her hands, as if she deeply felt — ^what 
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we haye been endeavoiiring to conyey into our 
feeble description — ^the benign and awe-inspiring 
influence which the pontiff's statue exercises upon 
a sensitiye spectator. No matter though it were 
modelled for a Catholic chief priest, the desolate 
hearty whateyer be its religion, recognizes in that 
image the likeness of a father. 

*' Miriam," said the sculptor, with a tremor in 
his voice, " is it yourself? " 

**It is I,'' she replied; "I am faithful to my 
engagement, ihough with many fears." 

She lifted her head^ and revealed to Kenyon 
— revealed to DonateUo likewise — ^the well-re- 
membered features of Miriam. They were pale 
and worn, but distinguished even now, though 
less gorgeously, by a beauty that might be ima- 
gined bri^bt enough to glimmer with its oim 
li^t in a dim cathedral aisle^ and had no need 
to shrink from the seyerer test of the mid-day 
sun. But she seemed tremulous, and hardly 
aUe to go through with a scene which at a dis- 
tance she had found courage to undertake. 
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^'You are most welcome^ Miriam!-' said the 
tscnlptor, seeking to afford her the encouragement 
which he saw she so greatly required. *^ I have 
a hopeful trust that the result of this int€»rview 
will be propitious. Come; let me lead yqu to 
Donatello." 

" No, Kenyon, no 1" whispered Miriam, shrink- 
ing back ; ^^ unless of his own accord he speaks 
my name — unless he bids me stay — ^no word 
shall ever pass between him and me. It is not 
that I take upon me to be proud at this late 
hour. Among other feminine qualities, I threw 
away my pride when Hilda cast me off." 

** If not pride, what else restrains you ?" Kenyon 
asked, a little angry at her unseasonable scruples, 
and also at this half-complaining reference to 
Hilda's just severity. " After daring so much^^ 
it is no time for fear I If we let him part from 
you without a word, your opportunity of doing 
him inestimable good is lost for ever." 

"True; it will be lost for ever I" repeated 
Miriam, sadly. '^But, dear friend, will it be 
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my fault? I wllUngly fling my woman's pride 
at his feet But — do you not see? — ^his heart 
mast be left freely to its own decision whether 
to recognize me5 because on his voluntary choice 
depends the whole question whether my devotion 
will do Wm good or harm. Except he feel an 
infinite need of me^ I am a burden and fatal 
obstruction to him ! " 
0^/f "Take your own course^ then^ Miriam^" said 
Kenyon; "and doubtless^ the crisis bdng what 
it is^ your spirit is better instructed for its emer- 
gencies than mine." 

While the foregoing words passed between 
ihem^ they had withdrawn a little from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the statue^ so as to be out of 
Donatello's hearing. Stilly however^ they were 
beneath the pontiff's outstretched hand; and 
Miriam^ with her beauty and her sorrow^ looked 
up into his benignant face^ as if she had come 
thither for his pardon and paternal affection^ and 
despaired of so vast a boon. 

Meanwhile^ she had not stood thus long in the 
VOL. III. 39 
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public square of Perugia^ without attracting the 
obsenrationofmanyeyes. With their quick sense 
of beauty, these Italians had recognized her love-, 
liness, and spared not to take their fill of gazing 
at it; though their native gentleness and courtesy 
made their homage far less obtrusive than that 
of Germans, French, or Anglo-Saxons might 
liave been. It is not improbable that Miriam 
had planned tliis momentous mterview, on so 
public a spot and at high noon, with an eye 
to the sort of protection that would be thrown 
over it by a multitude of eye-witnesses. In 
circumstances of profound feeling and passion, 
diero is often a sense that too great a seclusion 
cannot be endured; there is an indefinite dread 
of being quite alone with the object of our deepest 
interest. The species of solitude that a crowd 
harbours within itself, is felt to be preferable, 
in certain conditions of the heart, to the remote- 
ness of a desert or the depths of an untrodden 
wood. Hatred, love, or whatever kind of too 
intense emotion, or even indifference, where 
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emotion has once been, instinctiTelj seeks to 
interpose some barrier between itself and the 
corresponding passion in another breast. This, 
we suspect, was what Miriam had thought 
of, in coming to the thronged piazza; partly 
this, and partly, as she said, her superstition 
that the benign statue held good influences in 
store. 

But Donatello remained leaning against the 
balustrade* She dared not glance towards him, 
to see whether he were pale and agitated, or 
calm as ice. Only, she knew that the moments 
were fleetly lapsing away, and that his heart 
must call her soon, or the voice would never 
reach her. She turned quite away from him 
and spoke again to the sculptor. 

** I have wished to meet you," said she, " for 
more than one reason. News have come to me 
respecting a dear friend of ours. Nay, not of 
mine ! I dare not call her a friend of mine, 
though jonce the dearest" 

<< Do you speak of Hilda ? " exclaimed Eenyon, 

39— a 
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with quick alarm. ^' Has anything befallen her ? 
When I last heard of her, she was still in Rome^ 
and well.** 

''Hilda remains in Bome^^ replied Miriam, 
'' nor is she ill as regards physical health, though 
much depressed in spirits. She liyes quite alone 
in her dovecote; ncrt a friend near her, not 
one in Rome, which, you know, is deserted 
by all but its native inhabitants. I fear for 
her health, if she continue long in sudi soli- 
tude, with despondency preying on her imnd. 
I tell you this, knowing the interest which ihe 
rare beauty of her character has awakened in 

you.** 

^'I wiU go to Borne I" said Ihe sculptor, in 
great emotion. ''Hilda has never allowed me 
to manifest more than a friendly regard ; but, at 
leasts she cannot prevent my watching over her 
at a humble distance. I will set out this very 
hour." 

« Do not leave us now ! " whispered Miriam, 
imploringly, and laying her hand on his arm. 



ml rnitim. 
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^^One moment morel Ah; he has no word 

for me I " 

^^ Miriam ! " said Donatello. 

/ 

Though but a single word, and the first that 
he had spoken, its tone was a warrant of the sad 
and tender depth from which it came. It told 
Miriam things of infinite importance, and, first 
of all, that he still loved her. The sense of their 
mutual crime had stunned, but not destroyed 
the vitality of his affection; it was therefore 
indestructible. That tone, too, bespoke an altered 
and deepened character ; it told of a vivified intel* 
lect, and of spiritual instruction that had come 
through sorrow and remorse ; so that instead of 
the wild boy, the thing of sportive, animal nature, 
the sylvan Faun — ^here was now the man of 
feeling and intelligence. 

She turned towards him, while his voice still 
reverberated in the depths of her sonl. 

'' Tou have called me I ^ said she. 

*^ Because my deepest heart has need of yon I ^ 

he replied. '^Forgive, Miriam, the coldness, the 
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hardness with which I parted from you ! I was 
bewildered with strange horror and gloom." 

" Alas I and it was I that brought it on you,** 
said she. '^ What repentance^ what self-sacrifice, 
can atone for that infinite wrong? There was 
something so sacred in the innocent and joyous 
life which you were leadfng I A happy person is 
such an unaccustomed and holy creature, in this 
^ w».d, And. »c«».^ » ». . W.g. 
and gifted with the power of sympathy witii his 
sunny life^ it was my doom^ mine^ to bring him 
within th^ limits of sinful^ sorrowful mortality ! 
Bid me depart^ Donatello ! Eling me off I No 
good^ through my agency, can follow upon such 
a mighty evil I " 

** Miriam," said he, ^* our lot lies together. 
Is it not so? Tell me, in Heaven's name, if 
it be otherwise?" 

Donatello's conscience was evidently perplexed 
with doubt, whether the communion of a crime, 
sufch as they two were jointly stained with, 
ought not to stifle all the instinctive motions of 
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kheir hearts^ impelling them one towards the 
other. Miriam, on the other hand, remorsefiiUy 
questioned with herself, whether the misery, 
ah*eadj accruing from her influence, should not 
warn her to withdraw from his path. In this 
momentous interview, therefore, two souls were 
groping for each other in the darkness of guilt 
and sorrow, and hardly were bold enough to 
grasp the cold hands that they found. 

The scylptor stood watching the scene with 
earnest sympathy^ 

'^ It seems irreverent," said he, at length ; 
** intrusive, if not irreverent, for a third person 
to thrust himself between the two solely concerned 
in a crisis like the present. Yet^ possibly as a 
bystander, though a deeply interested one, I 
may discern somewhat of truth that is hidden 
from you both ; nay, at least interpret or sug- 
gest some ideas which you might not so readily 
convey to each other." 

" Speak ! " said Miriam ; '^ we confide in 
you.^ 
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** Speak I" said Donatello. "You are true 
and nprig^t" 

*' I well know," rejoined Kenjon, " that I 
shall not succeed in uttering the .few, deep 
words which, in this matter, as in all others, 
include the absolute truth. But, here, Miriam, 
is one whom a terrible misfortune has b^un to 
educate; it has taken him, and through your 
agency, out of a wild and happy state, which, 
within circumscribed limits, gave him joys that 
he cannot elsewhere find on eaxih. On his be-*- 
half, you have incurred a responsibility which 
you cannot fling aside. And here, Donatello, is 
one whom Providence marks out as intimately 
connected with your destiny. The mysterious 
process, by which our earthly life instructs us 
for another state of being, was begun for you 
by her. She has rich gifts of heart and mind, 
a suggestive power, a magnetic influence, a 
sympathetic knowledge, which, wisely and reli^ 
giously exercised, are what your condition needs. 
She possesses what you require, and, with utter 
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sdf-devotioiij will use it for your good. The- 
bond betwixt yoa^ therefore^ is a true oue^ and 
nevOT — except by Heaven's own act — should be- 
rent asunder^" 

''Ah; he has spoken the truth!'' cried Dona- 
tello, grasping Miriam's hand. 

*' The very truths dear friend," cried Miriam. 

^ But take heed/' resumed the sculptor, anxi- 
ous not to violate the integrity of his own con-r 
science. '' Take heed ; for you love one another^ 
and yet your bond is twined with such black 
threads, that you must never look upon it a» 
identical with the ties that imite other lov**- 
ing souls. It is for mutual support; it is for 
one another's final good; it is for effort, for 
sacrifice, but not for earthly happiness. If such 
be your motive, believe me, friends, it were 
better to relinquish each other's hands at this- 
sad moment. There would be no holy sanction 
on your wedded life." 

"None," said Donatello, shuddering. **We 
know it well." 
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it may never show its face ? Perhaps^^hy, snbtie 
thing — it had crept into this sad marriage-bond, 
when the partners would hare trembled at ita^ 
presence as a crime. 

" FarewjsU I " said Keityon, " I go to Rome." 

" Farewell, true friend 1" said Miriam. 

•'Farewell!" said Donatello too. **May yoti 
bo happy. You have no guilt to make you shrink 
from happiness." 

At this moment it so chanced that all the three- 
friends by one impulse glanced upward at the 
statue of Pope Julius ; and there was the majestic 
figure stretching out the hand of benediction over 

them, and bending down upon this guilty and 
repentant pair its visage of grand benignity.. 
There is a singular effect oftentimes when, out 
of the midst of engrossing thought and deep 
absorption, we suddenly look up, and catch a 
glimpse of external objects. We seem at such 
moments to look farther and* deeper into ihem^ 
than by any premeditated observation; it is a» 
if they met our eyes alive, and with all their 
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iiidden meaning on the surface, but grew again 
inanimate and inscrutable the instant that they 
became aware of our glances. So now at that 
imexpected glimpse, Miriam, Donatello, and the 
Bculptor, all three imagined that they beheld the 
bronze pontiff endowed with spiritual life. A 
Messing was felt descending upon them from his 
outstretched hand; he approved by look and 
gesture the pledge of a deep union that had passed 
cinder his auspices. 
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CHAPTER III. 
HILDA'S TOWEE. 

When we have once known Rome, and left her 
where she lies, like a long decaying corpse, re- 
taining a trace of the noble shape it was, bat 
with accumulated dast and a fungous growth 
overspreading all. its more admirable features — 
left her in utter weariness, no doubt, of her 
narrow, crooked, intricate streets, so imcomfor- 
tablj payed with little squares of lava that to 
tread over them is a penitential pilgrimage, so 
indescribably ugly, moreover, so cold, so alley- 
like, into which the sun never falls, and where 
a chill wind forces its deadly breath into our 
lungs — ^left her, tired of the sight of those im- 
mense seven-storied, yellow-washed hovels, or 
call them palaces, where all that is dreary in 
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domestic life seems magnified and multiplied^ 
and wearj of climbing those staircases, which 
ascend from a gromid floor of cook-shops^ cobblers^ 
stalls, stables, and regiments of cavalry, to a 
middle region of princes, cardinals, and ambas- 
sadors, and an upper tier of artists, just beneath 
the unattainable sky — ^lefb her worn out with 
shivering at the cheerless and smoky fireside by 
day, and feasting with our own substance the 
ravenous little populace of a Boman bed at night 
— ^left her, sick at heart of Italian trickery, which 
has uprooted whatever faith in man's integrity 
had endured till now, and sick at stomach of 
sour bread, sour wine, rancid butter, and bad 
cookery, needlessly bestowed on evil meats-— 
left her, disgusted with the pretence of holiness 
and the reality of nastiness, each equally omni- 
present — ^left her, half lifeless from the languid 
atmosphere, the vital principle of which has been 
used up long ago, or corrupted by myriads of 
slaughters — left her, crushed down in spirit with 
the desolation of her ruin, and the hopelessness of 
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lier future — left her, in short, liating her with 
4dl onr might, and adding our individual curse 
to the infinite anathema which her old crimes 
have unmistakeablj brought down — ^when we 
have left Rome in such mood as this, we are 
.^tonished by the discovery^ by and by, that our 
heart-strings have mysteriously attached them- 
selves to the Eternal City, and are drawing us 
thitherward again, as if it were more familiar, 
more intimately our home, than even the spot 
where we were bom. 

It is with a kindred sentiment, that we now 
follow the. course of our story back through the 
Flaminian Gate, and, treading our way to the 
Yia Portoghese, climb the staircase to the upper 
^chamber of the tower, where we last saw Hilda. 

Hilda all along intended to pass the summer 
in Rome; for she had laid out many high and 
delightful tasks, which she could the better com- 
plete while her favourite haunts were deserted 
by the multitude that thronged them, through- 
out the winter and early spring. Nor did she 
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dread ike summer atmosphere, although generally 
held to be so pestilential She had already made 
trial of it, two years before, and found no worse 
effect than a kind of dreamy languor, which 
was dissipated by the first cool breezes that 
came with autumn. The thickly populated centre 
of the city, indeed, is never affected by the 
feverish influence that lies in wait in the Cam- 
pagna, like a besieging foe, and nightly haunts 
those beautifiil lawns and woodlands, around the 
suburban villas, just at the season when they 
most resemble Paradise. What the flaming 
sword was to the first Eden, such is the malaria 
to these sweet gardens and groves. We may 
wander through them, of an afternoon^ it is true, 
but they cannot be made a home and a reality, 
and to sleep among them is death. They are 
but illusions, therefore, like. the show of gleam- 
ing waters and shadowy foliage in a desert 

But Rome, within the walls, at this dreaded 
season, enjoys its festal days, and makes itself 
merry with characteristic and hereditary pastimes^ 
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for which its broad piazzas afford abmidant room. 
It leads its own life with a freer spirit^ now that 
the artists and foreign visitors are scattered 
abroad. No bloom^ perhaps^ wonid be visible 
in a cheek that should be nnvisited^ throughout 
the summer^ by more iavigorating winds than 
any within fifty miles of the city; no bloom^ but 
yet, if the mind kept its healthy energy, a 
subdued and colourless well-being. There was 
consequently little risk in Hilda's purpose to pass 
the summer days in the galleries of Roman 
palaces, and her nights in that aerial chamber^ 
whither the heavy breath of the city and its 
suburbs could not aspire. It would probably 
harm her tio more than it did the white doves, 
who sought the same high atmosphere at sunset, 
and, when morning came, flew down into the 
narrow streets, about their daily business, as 
Hilda likewise did. 

With the Virgin's aid and blessing, which 
might be hoped for even by a heretic, who so 
religiously lit the lamp before her shrine, the 
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New England girl wotdd sleep secorelj in her 
old Roman tower^ and go forth on her pictorial 
pilgrimages without dread or periL In view of 
such a sunmier^ Hilda had anticipated many 
months of loneljj but unalloyed ^oyment Not 
that she had a churlish disinclination to society^ 
or needed to be told that we taste one intellectual 
pleasure twice^ and with double the result^ when 
we taste it widi a friend. But, keeping a maiden 
heart within her bosom, she rejoiced in the 
freedom that enabled her still to choose her own 
sphere, and dwell in it, if she pleased, without 
another inmate. 

Her expectation, 'however, of a delightM sum- 
mer was woe&lly disappointed. Even had she 
formed no previous plan of remaining there, it 
is improbable that Hilda would have gathered 
energy to stir from Rome. A torpor, heretofore 
imknown to her« vivacious though quiet tem- 
perament, had possessed itself of the poor girl, 
like a half-dead serpent knotting its cold, mex- 
tricable wreaths about her limbs. It was that 
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peculiar «despair^ that chill and heavy misery^ 
which only the innocent can experience, although 
it possesses many of the gloomy characteristics 
that mark a sense of guilt It was that heart- 
sickness, which, it is to be hoped, we may all 
of us have been pure enough to feel, once in 
our lives, but the capadiy for which is usually 
exhausted early, and perhaps with a single agony. 
It was tiiat dismal certainty of the existence of 
evil in the world, which, though we may fency 
ourselves fully assured of the sad mystery long 
before, never becomes a portion of our practical 
belief until it takes substance and reality £rom 
the sin of some guide, whom we have deeply 
trusted and revered, or some friend whom we 
have dearly loved. 

When that knowledge comes, it is as if a 
doud had suddenly gathered over the morning 
light; so dark a cloud, that there seems to be 
no longer any sunshine behind it or above it 
The character of our individual beloved one 
having invested itself with all the attributes of 
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right — ^ihat one friend being to us the symbol 
and representative of whatever is good and true- 
when he falls^ the effect is almost as if the sky 
feU with him, bringing down in chaotic ruin the 
columns that upheld our faith. We struggle forth 
again, no doubt, bruised and bewildered. We 
stare wildly about us, and discover — or, it may 
be, we never make the discovery — that it was 
not actually the sky that has tumbled down, but 
merely a frail structure of our own rearing,^ 
which never rose higher than the house-tops, and' 
has fallen because we founded it on nothing. 
But the crash, and the affright and trouble, are 
as overwhelming, for the time, as if the cata- 
strophe involved the whole moral world. Re- 
membering these things, let them suggest one* 
generous motive for walking heedfully amid the 
defilement of earthly ways I Let us reflect, that 
the highest path is pointed out by the pure Ideal 
of those who look up to us, and who, if we tread 
less lofbily, may never look so high again. 

Hilda's situation was made infinitely more 
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wretched by the necessity of confining all her 
troable within her own conscionsness. To this 
innocent girl, holding the knowledge of Miriam's 
crime within her tender and delicate soul, the 
effect was almost the same as if she herself had 
participated in the gnilt Indeed, partaking the 
hnman nature of those who conld perpetrate sach 
deeds^ she felt her own spotlessness impugned. 

Had there been but a single friend — or, not a 
friend, since firiends were no longer fo be con- 
fided in, after Miriam had betrayed her tmst — 
bat, [had there been any calm, wise mind, any 
sympathizing intelligence, or, if not these, any 
dull, half-listemng ear into which she might haye 
flung the dreadM secret, as into an echoless 
cavern — what a relief would have ensued! But 
this awful loneliness ! It enveloped her whither- 
soever she went. It was a shadow in the sun- 
shine of festal days; a mist between her eyes 
and the pictures at which she strove to look; 
a chill dungeon, which kept her in its gray twi- 
light and fed her with its unwholesome air, fit 
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only for a criminal to breathe and pine in ! She 
could not escape from it. In the effort to do soj 
straying &rther into the intricate passages of our 
nature^ she stambled^ ever and again^ over this 
deadly idea of mortal guilt 

Poor sufferer for another's sin I Poor well- 
spring of a virgin's heart, into which a murdered 
corpse had casually fallen, and whence it could 
not be drawn forth again, but lay there, day 
after day, night after night, tainting its sweet 
atmosphere with the scent of crime and ugly 
death I 

The strange sorrow that had befallen Hilda 
did not fail to impress its mysterious seal upon 
her face, and to make itself perceptible to sensi- 
tive observers in her manner and carriage. A 
young Italian artist, who frequented the same 
galleries which Hilda haunted, grew deeply in- 
terested in her expression. One day, while she 
stood before Leonardo da Vinci's picture of 
Joanna of Aragon, but evidently without seeing 
it — for, though it had attracted her eyes, a 
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fancied resemblance to Miriam had inunediately 
drawn away her thoughts — ^this artist drew a 
hasty sketch which he afterwards elaborated into 
a finished portrait. It represented Hilda as 
gazing with sad and earnest horror at a blood* 
q>ot which she seemed just then to haye dis- 
covered on her white robe. The picture attracted 
considerable notice. Copies of an engraving from 
it may still be found in the print shops along the 
Corso. By many connoisseurs^ the idea of the 
face was supposed to have been suggested by the 
portrait of Beatrice Cenci; and^ in fact^ there 
was a look somewhat similar to poor Beatrice's 
forlorn gaze out of the dreary isolation and 
remoteness^ in which a terrible doom had involved 
a tender souL But the modem artist strenuously 
upheld the originality of his own picture^ as well 
as the stainless purity of its subject^ and chose 
to call it — and was laughed at for his pains — 
'5 Innocence^ dying of a blood-stain I " 

" Your picture, Signor Panini, does you credit,**, 
remarked the picture-dealer, who had bought it 
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of £he young man for fifteen scudi, and after- 
i;\rards sold it for ten tinxes the sam; ''but it 
would > worth a better price if you had givea 
it a more intelligible title. Looking at the &ce 
and expression of this fair signorina^ we seem 
to comprehend readily enough^ that she is under- 
going one or another of those troubles of the 
heart to which joung ladies are but too liable. 
But what is this blood-stain? And what has 
innocence to do with it ? Has she stabbed her 
perfidious lover with a bodkin ?" 

" She I she commit a crime!" cried the young^ 
artist. ''Can you look at the innocent anguisb 
in her face^ and ask that question? No; but, 
as I read the mystery^ a man has been slain ia 
her presence, and the blood, spirting accidentally 
cm her white robe, has made a stain which eat» 
into her life.*' 

" Then, in the name of her patron saint," ex- 
claimed the picture-dealer, "why don't she get 
the robe made white again at the expense of a 
few baiocchi to her washerwoman ? No, no, my 
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-dear Fanini. The picture h&ag now toy property, 
I shall call it ' Tlie Signorina's Yengeance.' She 
has stabbed her lorer over night, and is re- 
penting it betimes the next morning. So inter- 
preted, the picture becomes an intelligible and 
very natural representation of a not uncommon 
fiwt" 

Thus coarsely does the world translate all finer 
grie& that meet its eye. It is more a coarse 
vorld than an nnkind one. 

But Hilda sought nothing either from the 
■world's delicacy or its pity, and never dreamed 
of its misint«rpretatious. Her doves of^ flew 
in through the windows of the tower, winged 
meBsengers, bringing her what sympathy they 
•could, and uttering soft, tender, and complaining 
sounds, deep in their bosoms, which soothed the 
girl more than a distincter utterance might. And 
sometimes Hilda moaned quietly among the doves, 
teaching her voice to accord with theirs, and 
thus findii^ a temporary relief from the burden 
of Iier incommunicable sorrow, as if a little poi^ 
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tion of it^ at leasts had been told to these innocent 
friends^ and been understood and pitied. 

When she trimmed the lamp before the Virgin's 
shrine, Hilda gazed at the sacred image, and, 
rude as was the workmanship, beheld, or £mcied, 
expressed with the quaint, powerful simpHcity 
which sculptors sometimes had five hundred years 
«go, a woman's tenderness responding to her gaze. 
If she knelt, if she prayed, if her oppressed heart 
besought the sympathy of divine womanhood afar 
in bliss, but not remote, because for ever human- 
ized by the memory of mortal griefs, was Hflda 
to be blamed ? It was not a Catholic kneeling 
at an idolatrous shrine, but a child lifting its 
tear-stained face to seek comfort from a mother. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE EMPTINESS OF PICTURE GALLERIES. 

HHiDA descended^ day by day, from her dovecote, 
and went to one or another of the great, old 
palaces — the Pamfili Dona, the Corsini, the ' 
Sciarra, the Borghese, the Colonna — ^where the 
door-keepers knew her well, and offered her a 
kindly greeting. But they shook their heads and 
sighed, on observing the languid step with which 
the poor girl toiled up the grand marble stair- 
cases. There was no more of that cheery 
alacrity with which she used to flit upward, as 
if her doves had lent her their wings, nor of that 
glow of happy spirits which had been wont to 
set the tarnished gilding of the picture-frames 
and the shabby splendour of the frimiture all 
a-glimmer, as she hastened to her congenial and 
deh'ghtful toil. 
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An old German artist^ whom she often met 
in the galleries^ once laid a paternal hand on 
Hilda's head^ and bade her go back to her own 
coimtry. 

" Go back soon," he said, with kindlj freedom 
and directness, **or you will go never more. 
And, if you go not, why, at least, do you spend 
the whole summer-time in Rome ? The air has 
been breathed too often, in so many thousand 
years, and is not wholesome for a little foreign 
flower like you, my child, a delicate wood- 
anemone from the western forest-land." 

** I have no task nor duty anywhere but here," 
replied Hilda. **The old masters will not set 
me free ! " 

" Ah, those old masters 1 " cri^d the veteran 
artist, shaking his head. " They are a tyrannous 
race I You will find them of too mighty a spirit 
to be dealt with, for long together, by the slender 
hand, the fragile mind, and the delicate hearty 
of a young girl. Bemember that Raphael's 
genius wore out that divinest painter before half 
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hid life was lived. Since 70a feel his influence 
powerfully enough to reproduce his miracles 
so well^ it will assuredly consume you like a 
flame.'' 

" That might have been my peril once,*^ 
answered Hilda. "It is not so now." 

"Tes» &ir maiden, you stand in that peril 
now I " insisted the kind old man ; and he added, 
smiling, yet in a melancholy vein, and with a 
German grotesquenesB of idea, " Some fine mom-- 
ing, I shall come to the Pinacotheca of the Vati- 
can, with my palette and my brushes, and shall 
look for my Lttle American artist that sees into 
the very heart of the grand pictures I And what 
shall I behold? A heap of white ashes on the 
marble floor, just in front of the divine Raphael's 
picture of the Madonna da Foligno! Nothing 
more, upon my word ! The fire, which the poor 
child feels so fervently, will have gone into her 
innermost, and burnt her quite up ! " 

"It would be a happy martyrdom!" said 
Hilda, faintly smiling. " But I am far from being 
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worthy of it. What troubles me mnch, among 

other troubles, is quite the reverse of what you 
think. The old masters hold me here, it is true, 
but they no longer warm me with their influence. 
It is not flame consuming, but torpor chilling me, 
that helps to make me wretched." 

"Perchance, then," said the German, looking 
keenly at her, " Baphael has a rival in your 
heart ? He was your first-love ; but young 
maidens are not always constant, and one Same 
is sometimes extinguished by another I " 

Hilda shook her head, and tiu:ned away. 

She had spoken the truth, however, in alleg- 
ing that torpor, rather than fire, was what she 
had now to dread. In thoaa gloomy days that 
had befallen her, it was a great additional ca- 
lamity that she felt conscious of the present dim- 
ness of an insight, which she once possessed in 
more than ordinary measure. She had lost — 
and she trembled lest it should have departed 
for ever — the faculty of appreciating those great 
works of art, which heretofore had made so 
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large a portion of her happiness. It was no 
wonder. 

A picture^ however admirable the painter's 
art^ and wonderful his power^ requires of the 
spectator a surrender of himself^ in due propor- 
tion with the miracle which has been wrought 
Let the canvas glow as it maj^ you must look 
with the eye of faith^ or its highest excellence 
escapes you. There is always the necessity of 
helping out the painter's art with your own 
resources of sensibility and imagination. Not 
tliat tlieso qualities shall really add anything to 
what tlio master has effected ; but they must be 
put 80 entirely under his control, and work 
along witli him to such an extent, that, in a 
ilifforent mood, when you are cold and critical, 
instead of sympathetic, you will be apt to fancy 
that the loftier merits of the picture were of 
your own dreaming, not of his creating. 

Like all revelations of the better life, the 
adequate perception of a great work of art de- 
mands a gifted simplicity of vision. In this, 
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and in her self-sarrender^ and the deptfi and 
tenderness of her sympathy, had lain Hilda's 
remarkable power as a copyist of the old maA* 
ters. And now that her capacity of emotion 
was choked up with a horrible experience^ it 
inevitably followed that she should seek in yain, 
iimong those friends so venerated and beloved, 
for the marvels which they had heretofore shown 
her. In spite of a reverence that lingered longer 
than her recognition, their poor worshipper be- 
<;ame almost an infidel, and sometimes doubted 
whether the pictorial art be not altogether a 
delusion. 

For the first time in her life, Hilda now 
^ew acquainted with that icy demon of weari-* 
ness, who haunts great picture-galleries. He is a 
plausible Mephistopheles, and possesses the magic 
that is the destruction of all other magic.* He 
annihilates colour, warmth, and, more especially^ 
sentiment and passion, at a touch. If he spare 
anything, it will be some such matter as' aa^ 
earthen pipkin, or a bunch of herrings by Tenien; 
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a brass kettle^ in which you can see your face, 
by Gerard Douw; a fiirred robe, or the silken 
texture of a mantle, or a straw hat, by Van 
Mieris ; or a long-stalked wine-glass, transparent 
and full of shifting reflection, or a bit of bread 
and cheese, or an over-ripe peach, with a fly upon 
it, truer than reality itself, by the school of Dutch 
conjurers. These men, and a few Flemings, 
whispers the wicked demon, were the only painters. 
The mighty Italian masters, as you deem them, 
were not human, nor addressed their work to 
hiunan sympathies, but to a false intellectual 
taste, which they themselves were the first to 
create. Well might they call their doings " art," 
for ihey substituted art instead of nature. Their 
fashion is past, and ought, indeed, to have died 
Itnd been buried along with them. 

Then there is such a terrible lack of variety 
in their subjects. The churchmen, their great 
ptttrons, suggested most of their themes, and a 
dead mythology the rest A quarter-part, pro-^ 
bably^ of any large collection of pictures^ consists 
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«f Virgins and infant Christs, repeated over and 
over again in pretty mucli an identical spirit, 
and generall;- with no more mixture of the Divine 
than jnst enough to spoil them as representations 
of maternity and childhood, with whicb every- 
body's heart might have something to do. Half 
of the other pictures are Magdalens, Tlights into 
Egypt, Crucifixions, Depositions from the Cross, 
Pietas, NoU-me-tangeres, or the Sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, or martyrdoms of saints, originally painted 
as altar-pieces, or for the shrines of chapels, and 
woefully lacking the accompaniments which the 
artist had in view. 

The remainder of the gallery comprises mytho- 
lo^cal subjects, such as nude Yenuses, Ledas, 
Graces, and, in short, a general apotheosis of 
nudity, once fresh and rosy perhaps, but yellow 
and dingy In our day, and retaining only a tradi- 
tionary charm. These impure pictures are from 
the same illostrioas and impious hands fhat ad- 
ventured to call before us the august forms of 
Apostles and Saints, the Biased Mother of the 
41—3 
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Redeemer, and her Son, at his death, and in his 
glory, and eyea the awfalness of Him to whom 
the martyrs, dead a thousand years ago, have 
not yet dared to raise their eyes. They seem 
to take up one task or the other — ^the disrobed 
woman whom they call Yenns, or the iype of 
highest and tenderest womanhood in the mother 
of their Sayiour — with eqnal readiness, but to 
achieve the former with far more salis&ctory 
success. If an artist sometimes produced a pic- 
ture of the Virgin, possessing warmth enough to 
excite devotional feelings, it was probably the 
object of his earthly love to whom he thus paid 
the stupendous and fearful homage of setting up 
her portrait to be worshipped, not figuratively 
as a mortal, but by religious souls in their earnest 
aspirations towards Divinity. And who can trust 
the religious sentiment of Kaphael, or rec^ve 
any of his Virgins as heaven-descended likenesses, 
after sedng, for example, the Fomarina of the 
Baberini palace, and feeling how sensual the 
artist must have been to paint such a braaen 
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trollop of his own accord, and lovingly ? Would 
the Blessed Mary reveal herself to his spiritoal 
vision, and favour him with sittings alternately 
with that type of glowing earthliness, the For» 
narina ? 

But no sooner have we given expression to this 
irreverent criticism, than a throng of spuritoal 
faces look reproachfully upon us. We «ee 
cherubs by Raphael, whose baby-innocence could 
only have been nursed in paradise; angels by 
Raphael as innocent as they, but whose serene 
intelligence embraces both earthly and celestial 
things; madonnas by Raphael, on whose lips he 
has impressed a holy and delicate reserve, im-» 
plying sanctiiy on earth, and into whose soft eyes 
he has thrown a light which he never cotdd have 
imagined except by raising his own eyes with 
a pure aspiration heavenward. We remember^ 
too, that divinest countenance in the Trans£igura<^ 
tion, and withdraw all that we have said. 

Poor Hilda, however, in her gloomiest moments^ 
was nev^ guilty of the high treason suggested 
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in the aboye remarks against her beloved and 
honoured RaphaeL She had a &culty (which^ 
fortunately for themselves, pure women ofitc^ 
have) of ignoring all moral blotches in a cha- 
racter that won her admiration. She purified 
the objects of her regard by the mere act of 
turning such spotless eyes upon than. 

Hilda's despondency, nevertheless, while it 
dulled her perceptions in one respect, had 
deepened them in another; she saw beauty less 
vividly, but felt truth, or the lack of it, more 
profoundly. She began to suspect that some, at 
least, of her venerated painters, had left an 
inevitable hoUowness in their works, because, in 
the most renowned of them, they essayed to 
express to the world what they had not in their 
own souls. They deified their li^t and wander- 
ing affections, and were continually playing off 
the tremendous jest, alluded to above, of offering 
the featuriss of some venal beauty to be enshrined 
in the holiest places. A deficiency of earnestness 
and absolute truth is generally discoverable in 
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Italian pictures, after ihe art had become con- 
summate. When you demand what is deepest, 
these painters have not wherewithal to respond. 
They substituted a keen intellectual perception, 
and a marvellous knack of external arrangement^ 
instead of the live sympathy and sentiment 
which should have been their inspiration. And 
hence it happens, that shallow and worldly men 
are among the best critics of their works; a 
taste for pictorial art is often no more than a 
polish upon the hard enamel of an artificial 
character. HOda had lavished her whole heart 
upon it, and found (just as if she had lavished 
it upon a human idol) that the greater part was 
thrown away. 

For some of the earlier painters, however, she 
still retained much of her former reverence. 
Fra Angelico, she felt, must have breathed a 
hnmble aspiration between every two touches 
of his brush, in order to have made the finished 
picture such a visible prayer as we behold it, 
in the guise of a prim angel, or a saint withoat 
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the htiinan nature. Through all these duskjr 
centuries^ his works may still help a stmggling^ 
heart to pray. Ferugino was eridenily a devont 
man; and the Virgin therefore revealed herself 
to him in loftier and sweeter faces of celestial 
womanhood^ and yet with a kind of homeliness> 
in their human mouldy than even the genins of 
Raphael conld imagine. Sodoma, heyond a 
question^ both prayed and wept, whfle painting 
his fresco at Siena^ of Christ bound to a 
pillar. 

In her present need and hunger for a spiritual 
revelation, Hilda felt a vast and weary longing 
to see this last -mentioned picture once again. 
It is inexpressibly touching. So weary is the 
Saviour, and utterly worn out with agony, that 
his lips have fallen apart from mere exhaustion ; 
his eyes seem to be set; he tries to lean hia 
head against the pillar, but is kept fit>m sinking 
down upon the ground only by the cords that 
bind him. One of the most striking effects pro- 
duced, 18 the sense of loneliness. Tou behold 
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Christ deserted both in heaven and earth; that 
despaur is in him which wrong forth the saddest 
utterance man ever made^ '^Why hast Thoa 
forsaken me ? " Even in this extremifyj however,, 
he is still divine. The great and reverent 
painter has not suffered the Son of God to be 
merely an object of pity, though depicting him 
in a state so profoundly pitiful. He is rescued 
firom it, we know not how — ^by nothing less than? 
miracle— by a celestial majesty and beauty, and 
some quality of which these are the outward 
garniture. He is as much, and as visibly, our 
Redeemer, there bound, there fainting, and bleed*^ 
ing from the scourge, with the cross in view, as^ 
if he sat on his throne of glory in the heavens I 

Sodoma, in this matchless picture, has done more 

« • 

towards reconciling the incongruity of Divine- 
Omnipotence and outraged, suffering Humanity,, 
combined in one person, than the theologians 
ever did. 

This hallowed work of genius shows what 
pictorial art, devoutly exercised, might effect in 
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behalf of religious truth; involviug^ as it does^ 
deepeir mysteries of revelation^ and bringing them 
closer to man's heart» and making him tenderer 
to be impressed by them^ than the most eloquent 
words of preacher or prophet 

It is not of pictures like the above^ that 
galleries, in Rome or elsewhere^ are made up, 
but of productions immeasurably below them, and 
requiring to be appreciated by a very different 
frame of mind. Few amateurs are endowed with 
a tender susceptibility to the sentiment of a 
picture; they are not won from an evil life, 
nor anywise morally improved by it The love 
of art, therefore, differs widely in its influence 
from the love of nature ; whereas, if art had not 
strayed away from its legitimate paths and aims, 
it ought to soften and sweeten the lives of its 
worshippers, in even a more exquisite degree than 
the contemplation of natural objects. , But^ of it$ 
own potency it has no such effect; and it &ils 
likewise, in that other test of its moral value 
which poor Hilda was now involuntarily try- 
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ing upon it. It cannot comfort the heaxt in 
affliction ; it grows dim when the shadow is 
upon us. 

So tiiie melancholy girl wandered through those 
long galleries^ and over the mosaic pavements of 
vast^ solitary saloons, wondering what had become 
of the splendour that used to beam upon her 
from the walls. She grew sadly critical, and 
condemned almost everythmg that she was wont 
to admire. Heretofore, her sympathy went 

deeply into a picture, yet seemed to leave a 
depth which it was inadequate to sound; now> 
on the contrary, her perceptive faculty penetrated 
the canvas like a steel probe, and found but a 
crust of paint over an emptiness. Not that she 
gave up all art as worthless ; only it had lost 
its consecration. One picture in ten thousand^ 
perhaps, ought to live in the applause of man- 
kind, from generation to generation, until the 
colours fade and blacken out of sight, or the 
^anvas rot entirely away. For the rest, let them 
be piled in garrets, just a3 the, tolerable poets 
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are shelved^ when their little day is oyer. Is a 
painter more sacred than a poet ? 

And as for these gfdleries of Roman palaces^ 
they were to Hilda — ^though she still trod them 
with the forlorn hope of getting back her sym- 
pathies — ^they were drearier than the white- 
washed walls of a prison corridor. If a mag- 
nificent palace were founded^ as was generally^ 
the case^ on hardened guilt and a stony con- 
science — ^if the prince or cardinal who stole the 
marble of his vast mansion from the Colisenm^ 
or some Roman temple^ had perpetrated stilt 
deadlier crimes, as probably he did — there could 
be no fitter punishment for his ghost than ta 
wander perpetually through these long suites of 
rooms, over the cold marble or mosaic of the 
floors, growing chiller at every eternal footstep* 
Fancy the progenitor of the Dorias thus haunting 
those heavy halls where his posterity reside! 
Nor would it assuage his monotonous misery, 
but increase it manifold, to be compelled to 
scrutinize those master-pieces of art, which he 
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collected with so much cost and care, and gazing 
at dtem nnintelligently, still leave a further por- 
tion of his vital warmth at every one. 

Sadly or of a similfar kind, is the torment of 
iliose who seek to enjoy pictures in an uncon- 
genial mood. Every haunter of picture-galleries, 
we should imagine^ must have experienced it, 
in greater or less degree ; Hilda never tiU now, 
but now most bitterly. 

And now^ for the first time in her lengthened 
absence, comprising so many years of her young 
life, she began to be acquainted with the exile's 
pain. Her pictorial imagination brought up 
vivid scenes of her native village, with its great, 
old elm-trees ; and the neat, comfortable houses, 
scattered along the wide, grassy margin of its 
street, and the white meeting-house, and her 
mother's veiy^ door, and the stream of gold- 
brown water, which her taste for colour had 
kept flowing all this while, through her re- 

# 

membrance. Oh, dreary streets, palaces, churches, 
and imperial sepulchres of hot and dusty Rome, 
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with the muddy Tiber eddying through the 
midst^ instead of the gold-brown rivulet I How 
she pined under this crumbly magnificence^ as 
if it were piled all upon her human heart! 
How she yearned for that native homeliness, 
those familiar sights, those faces which she had 
known always, those days that never brought 
any strange event ; that life of sober week-days, 
and a solemn sabbath at the close ! The pecu- 
liar fragrance of a flower-bed, which Hilda used 
to cultivate, came freshly to her memory, across 
the windy sea, and through the long yeara 
since the flowers had withered. Her heart grew 
faint at the hundred reminiscences that were 
awakened by that remembered smell of, dead 
blossoms; it was like opening a drawer, where 
many things were laid away, and every one 
of them scented with lavender and dried rose-^ 
leaves. 

We ought not to betray Hilda^s secret; but 
it is the truth, that being so sad, and so utterly 
alone, and in such great need of sympathy, her 
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thoughts sometimes recurred to the sculptor. 
Had she met him now, her heart, indeed, might 
not have been won, but her confidence would 
have flown to him like a bird to its nest. One 
summer afternoon, especially, Hilda leaned upon 
the battlements of her tower, and looked over 
Rome towards the distant mountains, whither 
Kenyon had told her that he was going. 

" Oh, that he were here," she sighed ; *' I 
perish under this terrible secret; and he might 
help me to endure it Oh, that he were here ! " 

That very afternoon, as the reader may re- 
member, Kenyon felt Hilda's hand pulling at 
the silken cord that was connected with his 
heart-strings, as he stood looking towards Rome 
from the battlements of Monte Beni. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ALTABS AND IKCEKS& 

Rome has a certain species of consolatioii readier 
at hand, for all the necessitoii8> than any other 
spot nnder the sky ; and Hilda's despondent state 
made her peculiarly liable to the peril, if peril 
it can justly be termed, of seeking, or consenting, 
to be thus consoled. 

Had the Jesuits known the situation of this 
troubled heart, her inheritance of New England 
puritanism would hardly haye protected the 
poor girl firom the pious strategy of those good 
&ther8. Knowing, as they do, how to work each 
proper engine, it would have been ultimately 
impossible for Hilda to resist the attractions of 
a fiuth, which so marvellously adapts itself to 
every human need. Not, indeed, that it can 
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satisfy the soars cravings^ but, at least, it caa 
sometimes help the soul towards a higher satis- 
faction than the faith contains within itsel£ It 
supplies a multitude of external forms, in which 
ihe spiritual may be clotiied and manifested; it 
has many painted windows, as it were, through 
which the celestial sunshine, else disregarded, may 
make itself gloriously perceptible in visions of 
beauty and splendour. There is no one want 
or weakness of htunan nature, for which Catiioli- 
cism will own itself without a remedy ; cordials, 
certainly, it possesses in abundance, and sedatives 
in inexhaustible variety, and what may once have 
been genuine medicaments, though a little the 
worse for long keeping. 

To do it justice, Catholicism is such a miracle 
of fitness for its own ends, many of which might 
seem to be admirable ones, that it is difficult 
to imagine it a contrivance of mere man. Its 
mighty machinery was forged and put together, 
not on middle earth, but either above or below. 
If there were but angels to work it, instead 

TOI| ITI. 42 
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of tHe very different class of engineers who now 
manage its cranks and safetj-valyes^ the system 
would soon vindicate the dignity and holiness of 
its origin. 

Hilda had heretofore made many pilgrimages 
among the churches of Rome^ for the sake of 
wondering at their gorgeousness. Without a 
glimpse at these palaces of worship, it is impos- 
sible to imagine the magnificence. of the religion 
that reared them. Many of them shine with 
burnished gold- They glow with pictures. Their 
walls, columns, and arches, seem a quarry of 
precious stones, so beautiful and costly are the 
marbles with which they are inlaid. Their pave- 
ments are often a mosaic, of rare workmanship. . 
Around their lofly cornices, hover flights of 
sculptured angels ; and within the vault of the 
ceiling . and the swelling interior of the dome, 
there are frescoes of such brilliancy, and wrought 
with so artful a perspective, that the sky, peopled 
with sainted forms^ appears to be opened, only 
a little way above the spectator. Then there are 
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clapels, openmg irom the side-aisles and transepts, 
decorated by princes for their own burial-places, 
and as shrines for their especial saints. In these, 
the splendotur of the entire edifice is Intensified 
and gathered to a focus. Unless words were 
gems, that would flame with many coloured 
light upon the page, and throw thence a tremu- 
, lous glimmer into the reader's eyes, it were vwn 
to attempt a description of a princely chapeL 

ResHess with her trouble, Hilda now entered 
upon another pilgrimage among these altars and 
shrines. She climbed the hundred steps of the 
Ara Coeli ; she trod the broad, silent nave of 
St. John Lateran ; she stood in the Pantheon, 
under the round opening in the dome, through 
which the blue, sunny sky still gazes down, 
as it used to gaze when there were Roman 
deities in the antique niches. She went into 
every church that rose before her, but not now 
to wonder at its magnificence, which she hardly 
noticed more than if it had .been the pine- 
built interior of a New England zneeting-house. 

42—3 
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She went-^and it was a dangerous errand — 
to observe how closely and comfortiiigljr the 
Popish faith applied itself to all humatt occa- 
sions. It was impossible to doubt that multi- 
tudes of people found iheir spiritual advantage 
in it^ who would find none at all in our own 
formless mode of worship ; which, besides, so 
£u? as the sjrmpaihy of prayerful souls is con- 
cerned, can be enjoyed only at stated and too 
nnfrequent periods. But here, wh^iever the 
hunger for divine nutriment came upon the soul, 
it could on the instant be appeased. At one 
or another altar, the incense was for ever as- 
cending; the mass always bemg pei-formed, and 
carrying upward with it the devotion of such 
as had not words for their own prayer. And 
yet, if the worshipper had his individual peti- 
tion to offer, his own heart-secret to whisper 
below his breath, there were divine auditors 
ever ready to receive it firom his lipa; and, what 
encouraged him still more, these auditors had 
not always been divine, but kept, within their 
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heavenly memories^ the tender humilily of a 
human experience* Now a saint in heavetij 
but once a man on earth. 

BSlda saw peasants, citizens, soldiers, nobles, 
women with bare heads, ladies in their silks, 
entering the churches individually, kneeling for 
moments, or for hours, and directing their in- 
audible devotions to the shrine of some saint 
of then: own choice. In his hallowed person, 
they felt themselves possessed of an own friend 
in heaven. They were too humble to af^roach 
the Deity directly. Conscious of their un- 
worthiness, they asked the mediation of their 
syihpathizing patron, who, on the score of his 
ancient martyrdom, and after many ages of ce- 
lestial life, might venture to talk with the Divine 
Presence, almost as friend with friend. Though 
dumb before its Judge, even despair could speak, 
and pour out the misery of itd soul like water, 
to an advocate so wise to Comprehend the case, 
and eloquent to plead it, and powerful to wm 
pardon, whatever were the guilt. Hilda wit- 
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niessed what she deemed to be an example of 
this species of confidence between a young man 
and his saint He stood before a shrine^ writh- 
ing, wringing his hands, contorting bis whole 
£rame in an agony of remorseful recollection, 
but finally knelt down to weep and pray. If 
this youth had been a Protestant, he would 
have kept all that torture pent up in his heart, 
and let it bum there till it seared him into 
indifierence. 

Often, and long, Hilda lingered before the 
shrines and chapels of the Virgin, and departed 
from them with reluctant steps. Here, perhaps, 
strange as it may seem, her delicate apprecia* 
tion of art stood her in good stead, and lost 
Catholicism a convert If the painter had re- 
presented Mary with a heavenly face, poor Hilda 
was now in the very mood to worship her, 
and adopt the faith in which she held so ele- 
vated a position. But she saw that it was 
tnaroly the flattered portrait of an earthly beauty ; 
tiw wife, at best, of the artist; or, it might 
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be^ a peasant girl of the Campagna, or some 
Roman princess^ to whom he desired to pay 
his court. For love, or some even less justifi- 
able motive, the old painter had apotheosized 
these women ; he thus gained for them, as far 
as his skill would go, not only the meed of 
immortality, but the privilege of presiding over 
Christian altars, and of being worshipped with 
far holier fervours than while they dwelt on 
•earth. Hilda's fine sense of the fit and decorous 
covli not be betrayed into kniseling at such a 
shrine. 

She never found just the virgin mother whom 
•she needed. Here, it was an earthly mother^ 
worshipping the earthly baby in her lap, as any 
and every mother does, from Eve's time down- 
ward. In another picture, there was a dim sense^ 
«hown in the mother's face, of some divine 
quality in the child. In a third, the artist 
•seemed to have had a higher perception, and 
had striven hard to shadow out the Virgin's joy 
at bringing the Saviour into the world, and her 
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awe and love^ inextxicably miDgled> of the little 
form which she pressed against her bosom. So 
far was good. Bat stilly Hilda looked for some* 
thing more ; a face of celestial beant j^ but human 
as well as heaveuly^ and with the shadow of 
past grief upon it; bright with immortal youth, 
jet matronly and motherly; and endowed with 
a queenly dignity^ but infinitely tender, as the 
highest and deepest attribute of her divinity. 

^^Ahj" thought Hilda to herself, ''why should 
not there be a woman to listjen to the prayers 
of women? a mother in heaven for all mother- 
less girls like me? In all God's thought and 
care for us, can He have withheld this boon, 
which our weakness so much needs ? " 

OAener than to the other churches, she wan* 
dered into Saint Peter's. Within its vast limits, 
she thought, and beneath the sweep of its great 
dome, there should be space for all forms of 
Christian truth; room both for the faithful and 
the heretic to kneel; due help for every creature's 
spiritual want 
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Hilda had not always been adequately im- 
pressed by the grandear of this mighty cathedral. 
When she first lifted the heavy leathern cnrtainv 
at one of the doors^ a shadowy edifice in her 
imagination had been dazzled oat of sight by 
the reality. Her pre-conception of Sdint Peter's- 
was a stmctore of no definite outline, misty in 
its architecture, dim, and gray, and huge, stretch- 
ing i9to an interminable perspective, and over- 
arched by a dome like the cloudy firmaments 
Beneath that vast breadth and height, as she 
had fancied them, the personal man might feel 
his littlei^ess, and the soul triumph in its im« 
mensity. So^ in her earlier visits, when the 
compassed splendour of the actual interior- 
glowed before her eyes, she had profanely called 
it a great prettiness; a gay piece of cabinet- 
work, on a Titanic scale; a jewel casket, mar- 
vellously magnified. 

This latter image best pleased her fancy; a 
casket, all inlaid, in the inside, with precious 
stcmes of various hue, so that there should not. 
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be a hair's bieadtli of the small interior nnadorDed 
with its resplendent gem. Then, conceive this 
minute wonder of a mosaic box, increased to the 
magnitude of a cathedral, withoct losing the 
iHtense lustre of its littleness, bat all its pet^ 
^ory striving to be sublime. The ma^c trans- 
formation &om the minute to the vast has not 
been bo comtinglj effected bat that the rich 
«domment still counteracts the impression of space 
and loftiness. The spectator ia more sensible of 
its limits than of its extent 

Until after manj visits, Hilda continaed to 
inoam for that dim, illimitable intmor, which 
with her eyes shut she had seen &om childhood, 
but which vanished at her first glimpse through 
the actual door. Her childish vision seemed pre- 
ferable to the cathedral, which Michael Angelo, 
and all the great architects, had built; becaose, of 
the dream edifice, she had said, " How vast it is ! " 
while, of the real Saint Peter's she conld only 
say, " After all, it b not so immense I " Besides, 
sach as tlie church is, it can nowhere be miade 
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yisible at one glance. It stands in its own way. 
You see an aisle or a transept ; you see the nave^ 
or the tribune; but^ on account of its ponderous 
piers and other obstructions, it is only by this 
fragmentary process that you get an idea of the 
cathedral. 

There is no answering such [objections. The 
great church smfles calmly upon its critics, and, 
for all response, says, ^* Look at me 1 " and if you 
still murmur for the loss of your shadowy per- 
i^pective, there comes no reply, save, "Look at 
me I " in endless repetition, as the one thing to 
be said. And, after looking many times, with 
long intervals between, you discover that -the 
cathedral has gradually extended itself over the 
whole compass of your idea; it covers all the 
site of your visionary temple, and has room for 
its cloudy pinnacles beneath the dome. 

One afternoon, as Hilda entered Saint Peter's 
in sombre mood, its interior beamed upon her 
with all the effect of a new creation. It seemed 
an embodiment of whatever the imagination could 
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conceive, or tlie hmrt desire, as a i 
comprettenstTe, niajestic symbol of religions Mth. 
AU ^lendooT was included within its verge, and 
then was space for alL She gazed with delight 
even at the multiplicity o( ornament. She wa» 
glad at the ch^rabim that fluttered upon the 
pilasters, and of the marble doves, hovering, 
niMSpectedly, with green olive-bnmches of pre- 
cious stones. She could spare nothing, now, of 
the manifold magnificence that had been lavished^ 
in a handled places, richly enough to have made 
world-fiunons dirines in any other church, but 
which here melted away into the vast, snnny 
breadth, and were of no separate account Yet 
each contributed its little all towards the grandeur 
of the whole. 

She wonld Dot have banished one of those grim 
popes, who sit each over his own tomb, scattering 
cold benedictions out of their marble hands ; nor 
11 tingle frozen sister of the Alle^ric family, to 
whom— as, like hired mourners at an f^nglish 
ftneral, it costs them no wear and tear of heart — 
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is assigned the office of weeping for the dead. If 
jou choose to see these things, they present them- 
iselves ; if you deem them unsuitable and out of 
place, they vanish, individually, but leave their 
life upon the walls. 

The pavement! it stretched out illimitably, a 
plain of many-coloured marble, where thousands 
of worshippers might kneel together, and shadow- 
less angels tread among them without brushing 
their heavenly garments against those earthly 
ones. The roof! the dome! Rich, goigeous, 
£lled with sunshine, cheerfully sublime, and fade- 
less after centuries, those lofty depths seemed to 
ixanslate the heavens to mortal comprehension, 
jsmi help the spirit upward to a yet higher and 
wider sphere. Must not the faith, that built this 
matchless edifice, and warmed, illuminated, and 
overflowed from it, include whatever can satisfy 
human aspirations at the loftiest, or minister to 
human necessity at the sorest? If Religion had 
a material home, was it not here ? 

As the scene which we but faintly suggest 
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shone calmly before the New England maiden 
at her entrance^ she moved, as if by very instinct^ 
to one of the vases of holy water, upborne against 
a column by two mighty cherubs. Hilda dipt her 
fingers, and had almost signed the cross upon 
her breast, but forbore, and trembled, while 
shaking the water from her finger-tips. She felt 
as if her mother's spirit, somewhere within the 
dome, were looking down upon her child, the 
daughter of Puritan forefathers, and weeping to 
behold her ensnared by these gaudy superstitions^ 
So, she strayed sadly onward, up the nave, and 
towards the hundred golden lights that swarm 
before the high altar. Seeiag a woman, a priest, 
and a soldier, kneel to kiss the toe of the brazen 
St Peter, who protrudes it beyond his pedestal,, 
for the purpose, polished bright with former 
salutations, while a child stood on tiptoe to do 
the same, the glory of the church was darkened 
before Hilda's eyes. But again she went onward 
into remoter regions. She turned into the right 
transept, and thence found her way to a shrine> 
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in the extreme comer of the edifice^ which is- 
adorned with a mosaic copj of Gxiido's beautifal 
Archangel^ treading on the prostrate fiend. 

This was one of the few pictores, which, in 
these dreary days, had not &ded nor deteriorated 
in Hilda's estimation ; not that it was better than 
many in which she no longer took an interest;, 
bnt the subtle delicacy of the painter's genius 
was peculiarly adapted to her character. She 
felt, while gazing at it, that the artist had done a 
great thing, not merely for the Church of Rome, 
but for the cause of Good. The moral of the 
picture, the immortal youth and loveliness of 
Virtue, and its irresistible might against ugly 
Eyil, appealed as much to Puritans as Catholics. 

Suddenly, and as if it were done in a dream, 
Hilda found herself kneeling before the shrine, 
under ilie ever-burning lamp that throws its 
ray upon the Archangel's face. She laid her 
forehead on the marble steps before the altar, 
,and sobbed out a prayer; she hardly knew to 
whom, whether Michael, the Virgin, or the 
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Father; she hardly knew for what, save only * 
a vagae longing, that thus the bnrden of her 
spirit might be lightened a little. 

In an instant she snatched herself up, as it 
were, from her knees, all a-throb with the emo- 
tions which were struggling to force their way 
•out of her heart by the avenue that had so 
nearly been opened for them. Yet there was 
^ strange sense of relief won by that momen- 
tary, passionate prayer; a strange joy, more- 
over, whether from what she had done, or for 
what she had escaped doing, Hilda could not 
-tell. But she felt as one half stifled, who has 
stolen a breath of air. 

Next to the shrine where she had knelt, there 
is another, adorned with a picture by Guercino, 
representing a maiden's body in the jaws of the 
sepulchre, and her lover weeping over it ; while 
her beatified spirit looks down upon the scene, 
in the society of the Saviour and a throng of 
«aints. Hilda wondered if it were not possible, 
by some miracle of faith, so to rise above her 
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present despondency that she might look down 
upon what she was^ just as Petronilla in the 
picture looked at her own* corpse. A hope^ 
bom of hysteric trouble, flattered in her heart . 
A presentiment, or what she fancied such, whis- 
pered her, that, before she had finished ihe 
circuit of the cathedral, relief would come. 

The unhappy are continually tantalized by 
tiimiliar delusions of succour near at hand; at 
least, the despair is very dark that has no such 
Will-o'-the-wisp to glimmer in it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WOBLD'S CATHEDRAL. 

Still gliding onward^ Hilda now looked up 
into the dome^ where the sunshine came through 
tlie w^tem windows^ and threw across long 
shafts of light. They rested upon the mosaic 
figures of two evangelists ahove the cornice. 
These great beams of radiance^ traversing what 
seemed the emptj space^ were made visible in 
misty glory, by the holy cloud of incense, else 
imseen, which had risen into the middle domei. 
It was to Hilda as if she beheld the worship 
of the priest and people ascending heavenward^ 
purified from its alloy of earth, and acquiring 
celestial substafice in the golden atmosphere to 
which it aspired. She wondered if angels did 
not sometimes hover within the dome, and show 
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themselves^ in brief glimpses, floating amid the 
sunshine and the glorified vapour, to those who 
devoutly worshipped on the pavement. 

She had now come into the southern tran- 
sept. Around this portion of the church are 
ranged a number of confessionals. They are 
small tabernacles of carved wood, with a closet 
for the priest in the centre ; and, on either side, 
a space for a penitent to kneel, and breathe 
his confession through a perforated auricle into 
the good &ther's ear. Observing this arrange^ 
ment, though already fainiliar to her, our poor 
HQda was anew impressed with the infinite 
convenience — ^if we may use so poor a phrase 
•'^of the Catholic religion to its devout be^ 
lievers. 

Who, in truth, that considers the matter, can 
resist a similar impression I In the hottest fever^ 
fit of life, they can always find, ready for their 
need, a cool, quiet, beautiful place of woi^hip. 
They may enter its sacred precincts at any 
hour, leaving the firet and trouble of the world 
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behind them^ and purifying tbemselves with a 
touch of holy water at the threshold. In the 
cahn interior^ fragrant of rich and soothing 
incense^ they may hold converse with some 
saint, their awful, kindly friend. And most 
precious privilege of all, whatever perplexity, 
sorrow, guilt, may weigh upon their souls, they 
ean fling down the dark burden at the foot 
6f the cross, and go forth — to sin no more, nor 
bo any longer disquieted; but to live again in 
tih« flreshness and dasticity of innocence. 
' ^ Do not these inestimable advantages," thought 
Hilda, ''or some of them, at least, belong to 
Christianity itself? Are they not a part of the 
blessings which the system was meant to bestow 
upon mankind? Can the faith, in which I was 
bom and bred, be perfect, if it leave a weak 
girl like me to wander, desolate, with this great 
trouble crushing me down ? " 

A poignant anguish thrilled within heir breast ; 
it was like a thing that had life, and was 
struggling to get out 
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«0h, hdpl Oh, help!'' cried HUda; "I 
cannot, cannot bear it ! " 

Qnlj by the reverberations that followed — 
arch echoing the sound to arch, and a pope 
of bronze repeating it to a pope of marble, as 
each sat enthroned over his tomb — did Hilda 

* 

become aware that she had really spoken abore 
her breath. But, in that .great space, there is 
no need to hush up the heart within one's own 
bosom so carefully as elsewhere; and, if tim 
cry reached any distant auditor, it came iNrolGev 
into many fragments, iand from various quarters 
of the church. 

Approaching one of the confessionals, she saw 
a woman kneeling within. Just as Hilda drew 
near, l^e penitent rose, came forth, and kissed 
the hand of the priest, who regarded her with 
a look of paternal benignily, and appeared to 
be giving her some spiritual counsel, in a low 
voice. She then knelt to receive his blessuig, 
which was fervently bestowed. Hilda was ao 
struck with the peace and joy in the woman'9 
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face^ that^ as the latter retired, she conld not 
help speaking to her- 

'* You look very happy 1 " said she. ^' Is it so 
sweet, then, to go to the confessional ? " 

"Oh, very sweet, my dear signorina!** an- 
swered the woman, with moistened eyes and an 
affectionate smile; for she was so thoroughly 
softened with what she had been doing, that she 
felt as if Hilda were her younger sister. "My 
heart is at rest now. Thanks be to the Saviour, 
ttnd the blessed Virgin, and the saints, and this 
good father, there is no more trouble for poor 
Teresa!'' 

* " I am glad for your sake," said Hilda, sighing 
for her own. "I am a poor heretic, but a 
human sister ; and I rejoice for you 1 " 

She went from one to another of the con- 

'fessionals, and, looking at each, perceived that 

they were inscribed with gilt letters; on one, 

'Pbo Itauga Lingua ; on another, Pbo FLAin>BicA 

XiKOUA; on a third, Pbo Polonica Lingua; on 

a fourth. Pro Illtbioa Lingua ; on a fiftli, Plio 
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HisPANiGA Lingua. In this vast and hospitab^ 
cal^edral, worthy to be the religious heart of the 
whole world, there was room for all nations; 
there was access to the Divine Grace for every 
Christian sonl; t^ere was an ear for what the 
overburdened heart might have to murmur, speak 
in what native tongue it would. * 

When Hilda had almost completed the circuit 
•of the transept, she came to a confessional — ^iihe 
central part was dosed, but a mystic rod pro- 
truded from it, indicating the presence of a priest 
within — on which was inscribed, Pbo AnoliOA 
Lingua. ' ' "■* 

It was the word in season I If she had heard 
her. mother's voice from within the tabernacle, call- 
ing her, in her own mother-tongue, to come and 
lay her poor head in her lap, and sob out all her 
troubles^ Hilda could not have responded with a 
more inevitable obedience.* She did not think; 
she only felt. Within her heart was a great 
need. Close at hand, 'within the veil of the con- 
fessional, was the relief. She flang herself down 
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ift the pemtent's place; and^ tremoloosly, passion- 
ately, with sobs^ tears> and the turbulent over^ 
flow of emotion too long repressed^ she poured 
out the dark story which had infused its poison 
into her iimoo^xt life. 

Hilda had not seen^ nor could she now see^ 
the visage of the priest« But^ at intervals^ in 
the pauses of that strange confession^ half choked 
by the struggle of her feelings towards an outlet^, 
she heard a mild^ calm voice, somewhat mellowed 
by age. It spoke soothingly ; it encouraged her ;: 
it led her on by apposite questions that seemed 
to be suggested by a great and tender interest^ 
and acted Uke magnetism in attracting the girlV 
iconfidence to this unseen friend. The priest's 
share in the interview, indeed, resembled that of 
one who removes the stones^ clustered branches, 
or whatever entanglements impede the current 
of a swoU^ stream. Hilda could have imagined 
-rH»o much to the purpose were his inquiries — 
that he was already acquainted with some outliae 
of what she strove to tell him. 
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Thus adsisted^ she revealed the whole of her 
terrible secret I The whole^ except that no name 
escaped her lips. 

And, sh, what a relief I When the hysteric 
gasp, the strife between words and sobs, had 
subsided, what a torture had passed awaj from 
her sool I It was all gone ; h^ bosom was as 
pure now as in her ehUdhood. She was a girl 
again; she was Hilda of the dovecote; not that 
doubtful creature whom her own doves had 
hardly recognized as their mistress and playmate, 
by reason of the death-scent that dung to her 
garments! 

After she had ceased to speak, Hilda heard the 
priest bestir himself with an old man's reluctant 
movtaient. He stepped out of the confessional ; 
and as the girl was still kneeling in the peniten^ 
tial comer, he summoned her forth. 

*^ Stand up, my daughter," said the mild voice 
of the confessor ; " what we have fiirther to say 
must be spoken face to face." 

Hilda did his bidding, and stood before him 
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with a downcast visage, which flashed and grew 
pale again* But it had the wonderful beauty 
which we may often observe in those who have 
recently gone through a great struggle, and won 
the peace that lies just on the other side. We 
see it in a new mother's £ace ; we see it in the 
ftces of the dead ; and in Hilda's countenance — 
which had always a rare natural charm for her 
friends — ^this glory of peace made her as lovely as 
«. an angeL 

On her part, Hilda beheld a venerable figure 
'with hair as white as snow, and a face strikingly 
characterized by benevolence. It bore marks 
of thought, however, and penetrative insight; 
-although the keen glances of the eyes were 
now somewhat bedimmed with tears, which the 
aged shed, or almost shed, on lighter stress of 
emotion than would elicit them from younger men. 

'^It has not escaped my observation, daugh- 
ter," said the priest, '* that this is your first 
acquaintance with the confessional. How is 
*his?" 
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Father^" replied Hilda, raising her eyes^ 
and again letting them fall, '' I am of New 
England birth, and was bred as what you call a 
heretia" 

** From New England I " exclaimed the priest 
" It was my own birthplace, likewise ; nor have 
fifty years of absence made me cease to love it. 
But, a heretic ! And arc yon reconciled to the 
Church?^ 

*« Never, father," said Hilda. 

^'And, that being the case," demanded the 
old man, ''on what groand, my daughter, have 
you sought to avail yourself of these blessed 
privileges, confined exclusively to members of 
ihe one true Church, of confession and abso* 
iution?" 

''Absolution, father f " exclaimed Hilda, shrink- 
ing back. "Oh, no, no I I never dreamed of 
that ! Only our Heavenly- Father can forgive 
'my sins; and it is only by sincere repentance 
>of whatever wrong I may have done, and by 
my own best efforts towards a. higher life, that I 
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can hope for His foig^reness I God forbid that I 
«hould ask absolation fix)iii mortal man I " 

*'Then, wherefore," rejoined the priest, with 
somewhat less mildness in his tone, '^wherefore^ 
I ask again, have you taken possession, as I 
may term it, of this holy ordinance; being a 
heretic, and neither seeking to share, nor having 
faith in, the unspeakable advantages which the- 
Church offers to its penitents ? " 

"Father," answered Hilda, trying to tell the 
old man the simple truth, ^^I am a motherless 
girl, and a stranger here in Italy. I had only 
God to take care of me, and be my closest 
friend; and the terrible, terrible crime, which 
I have revealed to you, thrust itself between 
Him and me ; so that I groped for Him in the 
darkness, as it were, and feund Him not— found 
nothing but a dreadfcd solitude, and this crime 
in the midst of it! I could not bear it It 
seemed as if I made the awful guilt my own, 
by keeping it hidden m my heart. I grew a 
fearful thing to mysel£ I was going mad! " 
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" It was a grievous trial, my poor child ! ** 
•observed the confessor. *'Tour relief, I tiUst, 
Will prove to be greater than you yet know t " 

" I feel already how immense it is I " said 
Hilda, looking gratefully in his fkce. ''Surely, 
&ther, it was the hand of Providence that led 
jne hither, and made me feel that this vast 
ttemple of Christianity, this great home of reli- 
gion, must needs contain some cure, some ease^ 
at least, for my unutterable anguish. And it 
has proved so. I have told the hideous secret; 
told it und^r the sacred seal of the confessional ; 
iuad now it will burden my poor heart no 
more I ** 

'' But, daughter," answered the venerable priest, 
not unmoved by what Hilda said, ** you forget I 
jou mistake! — ^you claim a privilege to which 
you have not entitled yourself! The seal of the 
•confessional, do you say? God fotbid that it 
should ever be broken, where it has been fairly 
hnpressed; but it applies only to matters that 
have been confided to its keeping in a certain 
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prescribed method, and bj persons, moreover^ 
who have faith in the sanctity of the ordinance* 
I hold myself, and any learned casuist of the 
Church would hold me, as free to disclose all 
the particulars of what you term your confession, 
as if l^ey had come to my knowledge in a secular 
way.** 

^ This is not right, father I " said Hilda, fixing 
her eyes on the old man's. 

''Do not yon see, child," he rejoined, witk 
some little heat — " with all your nicety of con- 
science, cannot you recognize it as my duiyto- 
make the story known to the proper authorities; 
a great crime against public justice being in-* 
yolved, and further evil consequences likely to 
ensue ?** 

''No, father, no!" answered Hilda, courage- 
ously, her cheeks flushing, and her eyes brightening 
as she spoke^ " Trust a girl's simple heart sooner 
tiuin any casuist of your Church, however learned 
he may be. Trust your own heart, too I I came^ 
to your confessional, father, as I devoutly believe^ 
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by the direct impulse of Heaven^ which also 
brought you hither to-day, in its mercy and love, 
to relieve me of a tortore that I conld no longer 
bear* I trusted in the pledge which your Church 
baa always held sacred between the priest and 
the human soul, which, through his medium, is 
struggling towards its Father above. What I 
have confided to you lies sacredly between God 
and yourself. Let it rest there, &ther; for this 
is right, and if you do otherwise, you will per- 
petrate a great wrong, both as a priest and a 
man I And, believe me, no question, no torture, 
shall ever force my Ups to utter what would 
be necessary, in order to make my confes- 
sion available towards the punishment of the 
guilty ones. Leave Providence to deal with 

themP 

' <<My quiet little countrywoman,'' said the 
priest, with half a smile on his kindly old foce^ 
^^ you can pluck up a spirit, I perceive, when you 
fancy an occasion for one." 

'* I have spirit only to do what I think right,'? 
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ifeplied Hilda^ simply. '' In other respects, I am 
timorous." 

''But yoa confose yourself between right feel- 
ings and very foolish inferences,'* conlinned ihe 
priest, ^' as is the wont of women — so mnch I have 
learnt by long experience in the confessional — 
be they yonng or old. However, to set yonr 
heart at rest, there is no probable need for me 
to reveal the matter. What you have told, if 
I mistake not, and perhaps more, is already 
known in the quarter which it most concerns.'' 

'* Known I ^ exclaimed Hilda. '' Known to the 
autlK>rities of Rome! And what will be ihe 
<^onseqaence ? '* 

''Hush,'' answered the confessor, laying his; 
finger on his lips. '' I tell you my supposition— 
mind, it is no assertion of the fact — ^in order 
ihat you may go the more cheerfully on your 
way^ not deeming yourself burdened with any 
responsibility as concerns this dark deed. And 
now, daughter, what have you to give in re- 
turn for an old man's kindness and sympathy ? " 
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* '^My grateful remembrante," said' Hflda/ ifer- 
»vently, " as long as I live I ** 

"And nothing more?" the priest iiiqaii-edy 
with a persuasive smile. *^ Will yoir not re* 
-ward him with a great joy; one of the last 
joys that he may know on earthy and a^ fit 'one 
to take with him into the better world? In 
a word, will you not allow him to iring yon, 
as a stray lamb, into the true fold? You have 
experienced some little ' taste of the relirf and 
comfort which the Church keeps abundantly iii 
store for all its faithful children. Come home, 
dear child — ^poor wanderer, who hast caught a 
glimpse of the heavenly light — come home, and 
be at rest.'* 

" Father," said Hilda, much moved by his 
kindly earnestness; in which, however, genuine 
as it was, there might still be a leaven of 
professional craft. " I dare not come a step 
&rther than Providence shall guide me. Do 
not let it grieve you, therefore, if I never return 
to the confessional ; never dip my fingers in 

VOL. in. 44 
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hxAj water; never sign my bosom with the 
cross. I am a daughter of the Puritans, Bn^ 
in spite of my heresy," she added, with a sweet, 
tearful smile, *'you may one day see the poor 
girl, to whom you have done this great Chris^ 
tian kindness, coming to remind you of it, and 
thank you for it, in the Better Land.'* 

The old priest shook his head. But, as he 
stretched out his hands at the same moment, 
in the act of benediction, Hilda knelt down and 
receired the blessing with as devout a simpli- 
city as any Catholic of them alL 
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CHAPTER VII, 

V 

HILDA AND A FBIEND. 

Wbsh Hilda knelt to receive the priesVs bene- 
dictioD^ the act was witnessed by a person wko 
stood leaning against the marble balustrade that 
surrounds the hundred golden lights^ before the 
high altar. He had stood there^ indeed^ firom 
the moment of the girl's entrance into the con* 
fessionaL His start of surprise, at first behidd* 
ing hsr, and the anxious ^oom that afterwards 
settled on his face, suffidentlj bet<d&ened that 
he ftit a^deep and sad interest in what wai 
going forward* 

After Hilda had bidden the priest fioewdU 
she came slowly towards the high altai^. The 
indiridual, to whom we hare alluded* seemed 
iiresolnte whether to advance or retire. His 
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hesitation lasted so long, that the maiden^ stray- 
ing through a happy reverie, had crossed the 
iride extent of the pavement hetween the con- 
feiEi^ional and the altar, before he had decided 
whether to meet her. At last, when within, a 
pace or two, she raised her eyes and recognized 
Kenyon. 

* ^*It IS yon!** she exclaimed, with joyful snr- 
j>rise. " I am so happy.* 

In truth, the sculptor had never before seen, 
nor hardly imagined, such a figure of peaceful 
beatitude as Hilda now presented. While coming 
towards him in the solemn radiance which, at 
that period of the day, is diffiised through the 
transept, and showered down beneath the dome, 
she seemed of the same substance as the atmo- 
sphere that enveloped her. He could scarcely 
tell whether she was imbued with sunshine, or 
whether it was a gl6w of happiniess that shone 
out of her. 

At all events, it was ^ marvellous change firom 
the sad girl, who had entered the confessional 
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bewfldered with angoishj to this bright, yet 
softened image of religious consolation that 
emerged from it. It was a& if one of the 
throng of angelic people^ who might be hovering 
in the sunny depths of the dome^ had alighted 
on the pavement* Indeed^ this , capability of 
transfiguration^ which we often see wrought, by 
inward delight on persons far less capable of it 
than Hilda^ suggests how angels come by their 
beauty. It grows out of their happiness, and 
lasts fox. ever only because that is immortal. 

She held out her hand> and Kenyon was glad 
to take it in his own, if only to assure himself 
that she was made of earthly material. 

*'Yes,Hflda, I see that you are very happy,'' 
he replied, gloomily, and withdrawing his hand 
after a single pressure* << For me, I never was 
less so than at this moment." 

''Has any misfortune befallen you?" asked 
Hilda, with earnestness. ''Pray tell me; and 
you shall have )ny sympathy, though I must still 
be very happy. Now, I know how it is, that the 
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above are touched by the sorrows of dis- 
tressed people on eerlh^ and jet are never made 
wretched bj them* Not that I profess to be a 
saints yon know^'' she added^ smiling radiantly. 
^ But the heart grows so large, and so rich, and 
so variously endowed, when it has a great sense 
of bliss, that it can pre smiles to some, and tears 
to others, with equal sincerity, and enjoy its own 

peace throughout alL* 

^Do not say you are no saint I ** answered 
Kenyon, with a smile, though he felt that the 
tears stood in his eyes. ''You will stUI be 
Saint HSda, whatever Church may canonize 
you." 

^Ahl you would not have said so, had you 
seen me but an hour ago I " murmured she. '^ I 
was so wretched, that there seemed a grievous tan 
init.** 

'^ And what has made you so suddenly happy ? " 
inquired the sculptor. ''But first, Hilda, will 
you not tell me why you were so wretched ? ** 
Had I met you yesterday, I might have told 
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yoa thftty'^ slie replied. ^To-day^ there is no 
need." 

^^ Your happiness^ iheii ? " said the sculptor^ as 
isadlj as before. " Whence comes it ? ** 

''A great burden has been lifted fix>m my 
heaiir-*-from mj conscience^ I had almost said,'' 
answered Hilda^ without shunning the glance that 
he fix«d upon her. '^I am a new creature, since 
this morning. Heaven be praised for it I It was 
JSL blessed hour — a blessed impulse-— that brought 
me to this beautiful and glorious catl^dral. I 
«hall hold it in loving remembrance while I live, 
as the spot where I found infinite peace after 
infimte trouble." 

Her heart seemed so full, that it spilt its new 
gush of happiness, as it were, like rich and sunny 
wine out of an over-brimming goblet Kenyon 
fiaw tibat she wits in one of those moods of elevated' 
feeling, when the soul is upheld by a strange 
tranquillity, which is really more passionate, and 
less controllable, than emotions far exceeding it 
in violence. He felt that there would be in- 
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U<itUcKCyi if he oaght not rather to call it impie^r 
in his Btealing npoa Hilda, whOe she was &tis 
boyond her own goardiamliip, and sorprising her 
out of Becrets which she might afterwards hitterly 
regret betraying to him. Therefore, thongh 
yearning to know what had happened, he resolred 
to forbear further question. 

Simple and earnest peofde, however, being 
ftcciutomed to speak &om their gennine impolaesi 
cannot easily, as craftier men do, avoid the sub- 
ject which they have at heart. As often as the 
sculptor unclosed his lips, such words as these 
were-ready to burst out: — 

"Hilda, have you flung your angelic purity; 
into that mass of unspeakable corruption, the 
Soman Church?" 

" What were you saying ? " she asked, as- 
Kenyon Ibrced back an almost uttered excla-: 
maUon of this kind. 

"I was thinking of what you have just re- 
iiinrkel about the cathedral," said he, looking up 
into the mighty hollow of the dome. " It is- 
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indeed a magnificent stnictare^ and an adequate- 
expression of the Faith which built it When 
I behold it in a proper mood--4hat is to sajy 
when I bring my mind into a fair relation withi 
the minds and purposes of its spiritual, and 
material architects — ^I see but one or two criti- 
cisms to make. One is^ that it needs painted 
windows." 

« Oh, no ! '^ said Hflda. « They would be 
quite inconsistent with so much richness of 
colour in the interior of the church. Besides, 
it is a Gothic ornament, and only suited to that 
style of architecture, which requires a gorgeous 
dunness»" 

** Nevertheless," continued the sculptor, "yon- 
der square apertures, filled with ordinary panes 
of glass, are quite out of keeping with the super-* 
abundant splendour of everything about thenu. 
They remind me of that portion of Aladdin's- 
palace .which he left unfinished, in order that his^ 
royal &ther-in-law might put the finishing touch. 
Daylight^ in its natural state, ought not to be 
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admitted here. It should stream throng a 
brilliant illnauni of saints and hierarchies, "m^ 
<dd Bcriptoral images, and symbolized dogmas, 
purple, bhie, golden, and a broad flame of scarlet. 
Tfaffli, it froold be jnrt txicb an illnminatton as 
the CathoUc &ith allows to its belieroa. Bat, 
^Te me — to live and die in — the pore, white 
light of heaven I " 

" Why do you look so sorrowfhlly at me ? " 
asked Hilda, qoietly meeting his distorbed gaze. 
" What would you flay to me ? I love the white 
light too I" 

"I £uicied so," answered Eenyon. "Foi^ve 
me, Hilda ; but I must needs speak. Ton seemed 
to me a rare mixture of impressibility, sympathy, 
aenailiTeneas to many inflaeocefl, with a certain 
quality of conunon sense; — ^no, not that, but a 
higher and finer attribute, for which I find no 
better word. However tremulously yon might 
vihrate, this qoaii^, I suppoaed, would alwaya 
hring you back to the equipoise. You were a 
<T«atQre of imagination, and yet as truly a New 
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England girl as any with whom you grew up 

in jour native village. If there w^re one person 

in the world, whose native rectitude of thought, 

mod something deeper, more rdiable, than thought, 

I would have trusted against all the arts of a 

priesthood — ^whose taste alone, so exquisite and 

amcere that it rose to be a moral virtue, I would 

have rested upon as a sufficient safeguard — ^it was 

yourself ! ** 

'^ I am conscious of no such high and delicate 

qualities as you allow me^" answered Hilda. 

''But what have I done that a girl of New 

England birth and culture, with the right sense 

that her mother taught her, and the conscience 

ihat she developed in her, should not do ? " 

'' Hilda, I saw you at the confessional I " said 

Eenyon. 

''Ah, well, my dear firiend," replied Hilda, 

casting down her eyes, and looking somewhat 

confused, yet not ashamed, "yon must try to 

fergive me for that — ^if you deem it wrong — 

because it has saved my reason, and made me 
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elsewhere? The more I see of this worship^ the 
more I wonder at the exaberance with which 
it adapts itself to all the demands of human 
inJBrmitj. If its ministers were bnt a little more 
Asm hnjnan, above all error, pure from all ini- 
quity, what a religion would it be 1 " 

** I need not fear your perversion to the 
Catholic faith," remarked Kenyon, *'if you are 
at all aware of the bitter sarcasm implied in 
your last observation. It is viery just. Only, 
the exceeding ingenuify of the system stamps 
it as the contrivance of man, or some worse 
author ; not an emanation of the broad and simple 
wsdom from on high.'^ 

" It may be so," said Hilda ; *^ but I meant no 
sarcasm." 

- Thus conversing, the two friends went together 
down the grand extent of the nave. Before 
leaving the church, they turned to admire ag^n 
its mighty bi^eadth, the remoteness of the glory 
behind the altar, and the effect -of visionary 
Bplendour and magnificence imparted by the long 
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bars of smokj snnsliiiie^ which travelled bo fiur 
before arriying at a place of rest 

** Thank Heaven for having brought me hither 1*^ 
said HiMa, fervently. 

Kenyon's mind was deeply disturbed by his 
idea of her Catholic propensities ; and now what 
he deemed her disproportionate and misapplied 
veneration for the snblime edifice, stnng him int9 
irreverence. 

"The best thing I know of St Peter^s," ob- 
served he, '^ is its equable temperature. We 
are now enjoying the coolness of last winter^ 
which, a few months hence, will be the warmth 
of the present summer. It has no core, I sn»^ 
pect, in all its length and breadth, for a sick 
soul, but it would make an admirable atmo-r 
spheric hoqpital for sick bodies. What a delight- 
ful shelter would it be for the invalids who 
throng to Bome, whare the sirocco steals away 
their strength, and the tramontana stabs them 
through and through, like cold steel with a 
poisoned point! But, within these walls, the 
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ihennoineter never varies. Winter and snmmar 
are mairied at the high altar^ and dwell to- 
gether in perfect harmonj.'' 

^YeB/' said Hilda; ^'and I have always felt 
this soft, unchanging climate of St Peter's to 
be another manifestation of its sanctity." 

" That is not precisely my idea/' replied 
Kenyon. ''Bat what a delicious life it would 
be, if a colony of people with delicate lungs — 
or merely with delicate fancies — could take up 
their abode in this ever-mild and tranquil air. 
These architectural tombs of the popes might 
serve for dwellings, and each brazen sepulchral 
doorway would become a domestic threshold* 
Then the lover, if he dared, might say to his 
mistress, 'Will you share my tomb with me?' 
and, winning her soft omsent, he would lead 
her to the altar, and ihence to yonder sepulchre 
of Pope Grregory, which should be their nuptial 
home. What a life would be theirs, Hilda^ 
in their marble Eden I" 
<'It is not kind, nor like yourself," sanl Hilda, 
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gently, '^ to throw ridicule on emotions which 
are genuine. I reyere this glorious church for 
itself and its purposes; and loye it, moreoyer, 
l)ecause heret I haye found sweet peace, after 
«a great anguisL** 

"Forgiye me,** answered the sculptor, "and 
I will do so no more. My heart is not so 
irreverent as my words." 

They went through the piazza of St Peter's 
and the adjacent streets, silently at first; but, 
before reaching the bridge of St. Angdo, Hilda's 
iflow of spirits began to bubble forth, like the 
gush of a streamlet that has been shut up by 
frost, or by a heayy stone oyer its source. 
Kenyon had never found her so delightful as 
now; so softened out of the chillness of her 
yirgin pride ; so full of &esh thoughts, at which 
he was often moyed to smile, although, on tum^ 
ing' them oyer a little more, he sometimes .difr- 
covered that they looked fanciful only because 
so absolutely true. 

But, indeed, she was not quite in a normal 
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state. Emerging from gloom into sudden cheer- 
fiilness, the effect upon Hilda was if she were 
just now created. After long torpor, receiving 
back her intellectual activity, she derived an 
exquisite pleasure from the use of her faculties, 
'which were set in motion by causes that seemed 
inadequate. She continually brought to Kenyon's 
mind the image of a child, making its play- 
thing of every object, but sporting in good 
faith, and with a kind of seriousness. Looking 
up, for example, at the statue of St Michael, 
on the top of Hadrian's castellated tomb, Hilda 
fancied an interview between the Archangel and 
the old emperor's ghost, who was naturally dis- 
pleased at finding his mausoleum, which he had 
ordained for the stately and solemn repose of 
his ashes, converted to its present purposes. 

**But St Michael, no doubt," she thought- 
fully remarked, " would finally convince the 
Emperor Hadrian, that where a warlike despot 
is sown as the seed, a fortress and a prison 
are the only possible crop." 
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They stopped on the bridge to ]ook into the 
Bwift^ eddying flow of the yellow Tiber, a 
mud -paddle in strenuous motion; and Hilda 
wondered whether the seven-branched golden 
candlestick, the holy candlestick of the Jews — 
which was lost at the Ponte Molle, in Constan- 
tine's time — had yet been swept as far down 
the river as this. 

'* It probably stuck where it fell," said the- 
sculptor ; " and, by this time, is imbedded thirty 
feet deep in the mud of the Tiber. Nothing 
will ever bring it to light again." 

''I fancy you are mistaken," replied Hilda, 
smiling. ** There was a meaning and purpose 
in each of its seven branches, and such a candle- 
stick cannot be lost for ever. When it is found 
again, and seven lights are kindled and bum- 
ing in it, the whole world will gain the illu- 
mination which it needs. Would not this be 
an admirable idea for a mystic story or para- 
ble, or seven-branched allegory, full of poetry, 
^rt, philosophy, and religion ? It shall be called 
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^ The Becoveirj of the Sacred Candlestick.' As 
each faranch is lighted, it shall have a differ- 
ently coloured lustre from the other six; and 
when all the seven are kindled, their radiance 
shall combine into the intense white light of 
truth.'' 

'' Positiyely, Hilda, this is a magnificent con- 
ception,'' cried " Kenyon. " The more I look at 
it, the brighter it bums." 

*' I think so too/' said Hilda, enjoying a child- 
like pleasure in her own idea. '^ The theme is 
better suited for verse than prose; and when I 
go home to America, I will suggest it to one of 
our poets. Or, seven poets might write the poem 
together, each lighting a separate branch of the 
Sacred Candlestick." 

" Then you think of going home ? " Kenyon 
asked. 

**Qnly yesterday," she replied, "I longed to 
flee away. Now, all is dianged, and, being 
happy again, I should feel deep regret at leaving 
the Pictorial Land. But, I cannot telL In Rome, 
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there is something dreary and awful, which we 
can never quite escape. At leasts I thought so 
yesterday.** 

When they reached the Via Portoghese, and 
Approached Hilda's tower, the doves, who were 
waiting aloft, flung themselves upon the air, and 
came floating down about her head. The girl 
caressed ihem,^ and responded to their cooings 
with similar sounds from her own lips, and with 
words of endearment ; and their joyM flutterings 
and airy little flights, evidently impelled by pure 
exuberance of spuits, seemed to show that tiie 
doves had a real sympathy with their mistress's 
state of mind. For peace had descended upon 
l^er.like a dove. 

Bidding the sculptor farewell, Hilda climbed 
ber tower, and came forth upon its summit to 
trim the Virgin's lamp. The doves, well knowing 
her custom, had flown up thither to meet her, 
smd again hovered about her head; and very 
lovely was her aspect, in the evening sunlight^ 
which had little further to do> with the world,- 
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just then^ save to fling a golden glory on EUlda's 
Lair, and vanish. 

Turning her eyes down into the dusky street, 
which she had just quitted, Hilda saw the sculptor 
still there, and waved her hand to him, 

''How sad and dim he looks, down there in 
that dreary street I " she said to herself. '' Some- 
thing weighs upon his spirits. Would I could 
comfort him." 

^' How like a spirit she looks, aloft there, with 
the evening glory round her head, and those 
winged creatures claiming her as akin to them ! ^ 
thought Kenyon, on his part. « How fer above 
me I how unattainable I Ah, if I could lift my- 
self to her region I Or — if it be not a sin to wish 
it — ^would that I might draw her down to an 
earthly fireside I " 

What a sweet reverence is that, when a young 
man deems his mistress a little more than mortal, 
md almost chides himself for longing to bring her 
close to his heart I A trifling drcnmstance, but 
such as lovers make much of, gave him hope. 
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One of the doves, which had been resting on 
Hilda's shoulder, suddenly flew downward^ as if 
recognizing him as its mistress's dear friend; and 
perhaps commissioned with an errand of regard, 
brushed his upturned face with its wings, and 
again soared aloft 

The sculptor watched the bird's return, and 
law Hilda greet it with a smile. 
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CHAPTER VII L 



SNOWDROPS AND MAIDENLY DELIGHTS, 

It being still considerably earlier than the period 
at "wliich artists and tourists are accustomed to 
assemble in Rome^ the sculptor and Hilda found 
themselves comparatively alone there. The dense 
mass of native Roman life, in the midst of which 
they were, served to press them nearer to one 
another. It was as if they had been thrown 
together on a desert island. Or, they seemed 
to have wandered, by some strange chance, out 
of the common world, and encountered each other 
in a depopulated city, where there were streets 
of lonely palaces, and unreckonable treasures of 
beautiftd and admirable things, of whi^'^ they two 
became* the sole inheritors. 
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In such circnmstinces, Hilda's gentle reserve 
must have been stronger than her kindly dis- 
position permitted^ if the friendship between 
Kenyon and herself had not grown as warm as 
a maiden's friendship can ever be, without abso* 
lutely and avowedly blooming into love. On the 
sculptor's side, the amaranthine flower was already 
in full blow. But it is very beautiful, though the 
lover's heart may grow chill at the perception, 
to see how the snow will sometimes linger in a 
virgin's breast, even after the spring is well 
advanced* In such alpine soils, the summer will 
not be anticipated ; we seek vainly for passionate 
flowers, and blossoms of fervid hue and spicy 
fragrance, finding only snowdrops and sunless 
violets, when it is almost the full season for the 
crimson rose. 

With so much tenderness as Hilda had in 
her nature, it was strange that she so reluc- 
tantly admitted the idea of love; especially as, 
in the senator, she found both congeniality and 
variety of taste, and likOTiesses and difference* 
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of character ; these being as essential as those- 
to any poignancy of mutual emotion« 

So EUlda, as far as Kenjon could discerjv 
still did not love him^ though she admitted him: 
within the quiet circle of her affections as a» 
dear friend and trusty counsellor. If we knew 
what is best for us, or could be content witb 
what is reasonably good, the sculptor might 
well have been satisfied, for a season, with this^ 
calm intimacj, which so sweetly kept him a 
stranger in her heart, and a ceremonious guest;: 
and yet allowed him the free enjoyment of all 
but its deeper recesses: The flowers that grow 
outside of those inner sanctities have a wild^ 
hasty charm, which it is well to prove ; there* 
may be sweeter ones within the sacred pre- 
cinct, but none that will die while you are 
handling them, and bequeathe you a delicious- 
legacy, as these do, in the perception of their 
evanescence and unrealiiy. 

And this may be the reason, after all, why 
Hilda, like so many other maidens, lingered on 
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ibe hither side of passion ; her finer instinct 
and keener sensibility made her enjoy those pale 
delights in a degree of which men are inca- 
pable. She hesitated to grasp a richer happi- 
ness^ as possessing already sach measure of it 
iis her heart could hold^ and of a quality most 
agreeable to her virgin tastes. 

Certainly, they both were very happy. Ken- 
jon's genius, unconsciously wrought upon by 
Hilda's influence, took a more delicate character 
than heretofore. He modelled, among other 
things, a beautiful little statue of maidenhood 
gathering a snowdrop. It was never put into 
marble, however, because the sculptor soon re- 
cognized it as one of those fragile creations 
which are true only to the moment that pro- 
duces them, and are wronged if we try to im- 
prison their airy excellence in a permanent 
material. 

On her part, Hilda returned to her customary 
occupations with a fresh love for them, and yet 
with a deeper look into the heart of things; 
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«ach as ihoBe uecessarilj acquire^ who lunre 
passed from pictnre-galleries into dnngeon gloom^ 
^and thrice come back to the picture -gallery 
again. It is questionable whether she was erer 
490 perfect a copjist thenceforth. She could not 
jield herself up to the painter so unreservedly 
as in times past; her character had developed 
a sturdier quality^ which made her less pliable 
to the influence of other minds. She saw into 
the pioture as profoundly as ever^ and perhaps 
more so, but not with the devout sympathy that 
had formerly given her entire possession of the 
old master's idea. She had known such a realiiy, 
that it taught her to distinguish inevitably the 
hrge portion that is unreal, in every work of 
art Instructed by sorrow, she felt that there 
is something beyond almost all which pictorial 
genius has produced ; and she never forgot those 
sad wanderings from gallery to gallery, and 
from church to church, where she had vainly 
sought a type of the virgin mother, or the 
Saviour, or saint, or martyr, which a soul in 
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extreme need might recognize as the adequate 
one. 

How, indeed, should she have found such? 
How could holiness be revealed to the artist of 
an age when the greatest of them put geniua> 
and imagination in the place of spiritual insight, 
and when, from the pope downward, all Chris- 
tendom was corrupt ? 

Meanwhile, montlis wore away, and Rome 
roeeivod back that large portion of its life-blood 
which runs in the veins of its foreign and tern"* 
porary population* English visitors established 
themselves in the hotels, and in all the sunny 
suites of apartments, in the streets convenient to 
the Piazza di Spagna; the English tongue wa» 
heard familiarly along the Corso, and EngHsb 
children sported in the Fincian Gardens. 

The native Romans, on the other hand, like 
the butterflies and grasshoppers, resigned them-* 
selves to the short, sharp misery which winter 
brings to a people whose arrangements are made 
almost exclusively with a view to summer. Keep- 
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ing no fire witliin-doors^ except possibly a spark 
or two in the kitchen^ they crept out of their 
^cheerless houses into the narrow^ sunless, sepul- 
chral streets, bringing ihdr firesides along with 
them, in the shape of little earthen pots, vases, 
or pipkins, fiill of lighted charcoal and warm 
«hes, over which they held their tingling fin- 
ger^ends. Even in this half-torpid wretched- 
ness, they still seemed to dread a pestilence in 
the sunshine, and kept on the shady side of the 
piazzas, as scrupulously as in summer. Through 
the open doorways — ^no need to shut them when 
the weather within was bleaker than without — 
a glimpse into the interior of their dwellings 
showed the uncarpeted brick-floors, as dismal 
as the pavement of a tomb. 

They drew their old cloaks about them, never- 
theless, and threw the comers over their shoulders, 
with the dignity of attitude and action that have 
come down to these modem citizens, as their sole 
inheritance from the togaed nation. Somehow or 
other, they managed to keep up their poor, frost- 
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bitten hearts against the pitiless atmosphere with 
a qniet and uncomplaining endurance that really 
seems the most respectable point in the present 
Soman character. For, in New England, or in 
Russia, or scarcely in a hut of the Esquimaux,^ 
there is no Isuch discomfort to be borne as by 
Romans in wintry weather, when the orange-trees 
bear icy fruit in the gardens ; and when the rims 
of all the fountains are shaggy with icicles, and 
the fountain of Trevi skimmed almost across with 
a glassy surface ; and when there is a slide in 
the piazza of St. Peter's, and a fringe of brown,, 
frozen foam along the eastern shore of the Tiber,, 
and sometimes a fall of great snow-^flakes into 
the dreary lanes and alleys of the miserable city. 
Gold blasts, that bring death with them, now blow 
upon the shivering invalids, who came hither in 
the hope of breathing balmy airs. 

Wherever we pass our summers, may all our 
inclement months, from November to Aprils 
henceforth be spent in some country that recog* 
iiizes winter as an integral portion of its year I 
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N0W5 too, there was especial discomfort in the 
stately picture-galleries, where nobody, indeed — 
not the princely or priestly founders, nor any who 
have inherited their cheerless magnificence— ever 
dreamed of such an impossibility as fireside 
warmth, since those great palaces were built. 
Hilda, therefore, finding her fingers so much 
benumbed that the spiritual influence could not 
be transmitted to them, was persuaded to leave 
her easel before a picture, on one of these wintry 
days, and pay a visit to Kenyon's studio. But 
neither was the studio' anything better than a 
dismal den, with its marble shapes shivering 
around the walls, cold as the snow-images which 
the sculptor used to model, in his boyhood, and 
sadly behold them weep themselves away at the 
first thaw. 

Kenyon's Roman artisans, all this while, had 
been at work on the Cleopatra. The fierce 
Egyptian queen had now struggled almost out of 
the imprisoning stone; or, rather, the workmen 
had found her within the mass of marble, im» 
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prisoned there by magic^ but still fervid to the 
touch with fiery life^ the fossil woman of an age 
that produced statelier^ stronger^ and more pas- 
sionate creatures than our own. You already 
felt her compressed heat^ and were aware of 
a tiger-like character even in her repose. If 
Octavius should make his appearance, though 
-the marble still held her within its embrace, 
it was evident that she would tear herself forth 
in a twinkling, either to spring enraged at his 
ihroat, or, sinking into his arms, to make one 
more proof of her rich blandishments, or fall- 
ing lowly at his feet, to try the efficacy of a 
woman's tears. 

*' I am ashamed to tell you how much I admire 
this statue," said Hilda. '* No other sculptor 
could have done it." 

" This is very sweet for me to hear," replied 
Kenyon ; ''and since your reserve keeps you fix)m 
fiaying more, I shall imagine you expressing 
everything that an artist would wish to hear 
said about his work." 
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"You will not easily go beyond my gonuine 
opinion/' answered Hilda, with a smile« 

** Ah, your kind word makes me very happy^** 
said the sculptor, '^'and I need it, just now, on 
behalf of my Cleopatra. That inevitable period 
has come — ^for I have found it inevitable^ in 
regard to all my works — ^when I look at what 
I fancied to be a statue, lacking only breath to 
make it live, and find it a mere lump of sens^ess 
^tone, into which I have not really succeeded in 
moulding the spiritaal part of my idea. I shonld 
like, now — only it would be such shameful treat- 
ment for a discrowned queen, and my own off- 
spring, too — ^I should like to hit poor Cleopatra' 
a bitter blow on her Egyptiaa nose with this 
mallet" 

'* That is a blow which all statues seem doomed 
to receive, sooner or later, though seldom from 
the hand that sculptured them," said Hilda^ 
laughing. ''But you must not let yourself be 
too much disheartened by the decay of yqur faiih 
in what you produce. I have heard a poet 
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express similar distaste for Ids own most exquisite 
poemsj and I am afraid that this final deipair^ 
and sense of short-comings mnst alwajs be the 
reward and punishment of those who trj ta 
grapple with a great or beantifiil idea. It only 
proves that you have been able to imagine things 
too high lor mortal fiicnlties to execute. The idea 
leaves you an imperfect image of itself^ which 
you at first mistake fi^r the ethereal reality^ but 
soon find that the latter has escaped out of your 
closest embrace.'* 

'^ And the only consolation is," remarked 
Kenyon, ^'tiiat the blurred and imperfect image 
may still make a very respectable appearance 
in the eyes of those who have not seen the 
originaL" 

^More than that," rejoined Hilda; ''for there 
is a class of spectators whose sympathy will 
hdp them to see the perfect through a mist of 
imperfection. Nobody, I think, ought to read 
poetry, or look at pictures or statues, who can- 
not find a great deal more in them than the 
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poet or artist has actuaUy expressed. Their 
highest merit is snggestiYeness." 

^ YoUj Hildaj are yourself the only critic lA 
whom I haye much fJEuth,'' said Kenyon. ^ Had 
you condemned Cleopatra^ nothing should have 
saved her." 

'' Yoa invest me with such an awfnl responsi- 
bility^" she replied, ''that I shall not daife to 
say a single word about your other works." 

'' At least," said the sculptor, '' tell me wheth^ 
you recognize this bust." 

He pointed to a bust of Donatello. It was not 
the one which Kenyon had begun to model at 
Monte Beni, but a reminiscence of the count's 
face, wrought under the influence of all the 
sculptor's knowledge of his history, and of his 
personal and hereditary character. It stood on 
a wooden pedestal, not nearly finished, but with 
fine white dust and smaU chips of marble scattered 
about it, and itself incrusted all round with the 
white, shapeless substance of the block. In 'tibe 
midst appeared the features, lacking dmrpness, 
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and very mucli resembling a fossil countenance 
— ^but we have already used this simile^ in re- 
ference to Cleopatra — with the accumulations of 
long-past ages clinging to it 

And yet^ strange to say, the face had an ex- 
pression, and a more recognizable one than Een- 
yon had succeeded In putting into the clay model 
9t Monte BenL The reader is probably ac- 
quainted with Thorwaldsen's threefold analogy 
^— the clay model> the Life ; the plaster cast, the 
Death ; and the sculptured marble, the Resurrect 
4ion*— and it seemed to be made good by the 
spirit that was kindling up these imperfect fea- 
tures, like a lambent flame. 

"I was not quite sure, at first glance, that 
J knew the fiwse,*' observed HOda; ''the like- 
ness purely is not a striking one. There is a 
good deal of external resemblance, still, to the 
features of the Faun of Praxiteles, between whom 
and Donatello, you know, we once insisted that 
ihere was a perfect twin-brotherhood. B^t tlie 
expression is now $o very different I ^ 
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**What do you take it to be?** asked the 
sculptor. 

*^I hardly know how to define it," she an- 
swered. ^^Bnt it has an effect as if I could 
see this countenance graduaUy brightening while 
I look at it It gives the impression of a grow- 
ing intellectual power and moral sense* Dona- 
tello's face used to evince little more than a 
genial, pleasurable sort of vivacity, and capa- 
bility of enjoyment But, here, a soul is being 
breathed into him; it is the Faun, but advanc- 
ing towards a state of higher development" 

" Hilda, do you see all this ? " exolaimed 
Kenyon, in considerable surprise. ^^ I may 
have had such an idea in my mind, but was 
quite unaware that I had succeeded in convey- 
ing it into the marble." 

"Forgive me," said Hilda, "but I question 
whether this striking effect has been brought 
about by any skill or purpose on the sculptor'^ 
part Is it not^ perhaps, the chance result of 
the bust being just so far shaped out, in thd 
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marble^ as the prooei s of moral growth had 
advanced in the original? A few more rtrokea 
of the dusel migiht change the whole expregaion^ 
and 80 spoil it for what it is now worth." 

^*I believe yon are rights" answered Eenyon« 
ihonghtfiiUy examining hia work ; ^^ and^ strai^y 
enough^ it was the very expression that I tried 
unsnccessfnlly to produce in the clay modeL 
Well; not another chip shall be struck from 
the marble.'' 

Andf accordinglyi Donatelk's bust (like that 
mde^ rough mass of the head of Brntns, by 
Midiael Angelo^ at Floienoe) has ever since 
remained in an unfinished state. Most spectators 
mistake it for an unsuccessfol attempt towards 
copying die features of the Faun of Praxiteles. 
One observer in a thousand is conscious of some* 
Aing more^ and lingers long over this mytfk^ous 
ftee^ departmg fiy)m it reluctantlyi and with 
many a glance thrown backward. What per- 
plexes him is the riddle that he sees propounded 
there; the riddle of the soul's growth, taking 
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its first impulse amid remorse and pain^ and 
fitmggling through the incrustations of the senses. 
It was the contemplation of this imperfect por^ 
trait of Donatello that originally interested us in 
his history, and impelled us to elicit from Ken- 
jon what he knew of his friend's adventures. 



/ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BEMINISCENCES OF MIRIAM. 

When Hilda and himself turned away fix>m the 
unfinished bust, the sculptor's mind still dwelt 
upon the reminiscences which it suggested. 

"You have not seen Donatello recently," he 
remarked, '^and therefore cannot be aware how 
sadly he is changed." 

" No wonder I " exclaimed Hilda, growing pale 
The terrible scene which she had witnessed^ 
when Donatello's face gleamed out in so fierce 
a light, came back upon her memory, almost 
for the first time since she knelt at the con- 
fessionaL Hilda, as is sometimes the case with 
persons whose delicate organization requires a 
peculiar saf^nard, had an elastic faculty or 
throwing off such recollections as would be too* 
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painfal for endurance. The first shock of Dona- 
tello's and Miriam's crime had, indeed, broken 
through the firail defence of this voluntary forget-^ 
fulness ; but, once enabled to relieve herself of 
the ponderous anguish over which she had so* 
long brooded, she had practised a subtile watch*- 
fulness in preventing its return. 

*^ No wonder, do you say ? " repeated the sculp- 
tor, looking at her with interest, but not exactly* 
with surprise; for he had long suspected that 
Hilda had a painful knowledge of events whiclr 
he himself little more than surmised. ^'Then* 
you know!— you have heard t But what can 
jou possibly have heard, and through what 
channel?'' 

« Nothing I " replied Hilda, feintly. « Not one- 
woni has reached my ears from the lips of any 
human being. Let us never speak of it again T 
No, no ! never again I " 

** And Miriam I " said Kenyon, with irre- 
pressible interest. ''Is it also forbidden to speak 
of her?" 
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'^Hufihl do not even utter her name I Try 
not to ihink of it I " Hilda whispered. '^ It may 
iuring terrible consequences I " 

** My dear Hilda! " exchumed KenyoUi regard* 
ing her with wonder and deep sympathy. ^ My 
aweet finaid» have you had this secret hidden in 
your delicate, maidenly heart, through all these 
many months I No wonder that your life was 
mrithering out of you.'* 

''It was BO, indeed!" said Hilda, shudder* 
tog. ''Even now, I sicken at the recolleo- 
tion.* 

*' And how coold it have come to your know* 
ledge?" continued the sculptor. ''But, no mat* 
terl Do not torture yourself with reforring to 
the sulgect Only, if at any time it should be 
a relief to you, remember that we can speak 
freely together, for Miriam haa herself suggested 
a confidence between us." 

" Miriam has suggested this!" exclaimed Hilda. 
^' Yes, I remember, now^ her advismg that the 
secret should be shared with you. But I have 
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survived the death-stniggle ihai it cost me^ and 
need make no farther revelations. And Miriam 
lias spoken to you I What manner of woman 
can she be, who, after sharing in sach a deed, 
can make it a topic of conversation with h^r 
friends?'* 

'^Ah, Hilda,'' replied Kenyon, ^you do not 
know, fbr you could never learn it frcMCu your 
own heart, which is all purity and rectttude, what 
a mixture of good there may be in things evil; 
and how the greatest criminal, if yon look at 
his conduct from his own point of view, or frmn 
any side-point, may seem not so unquestionably 
guilty, after alL So with Miriam ; so with Dona* 
tello. They are perhaps partners in what we must 
call awful guilt; and yet, I will own to you — 
when I think of the original cause, the motives, 
the feelings, the radden concurrence of circum- 
stances thrusting them onward, the urgency of 
the moment, and the sublime unselfishness on 
either part — ^I know not well how to disftkigniBh it 
from much that the worid calls heraiBm. MigPit 
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not render some sucli verdict as this ? — ^ Worthy 
of Deaths but not unworthy of Love I ' ^ 

'< Never ! " answered Hilda> looking at the 
matter through the dear crystal medium of her 
own integrity. '^ This things as regards its causes^ 
is all a mystery to me, and must remain so. Bat 
there is, I believe, only one right and one wrong; 
and I do not understand, and may God keep me 
from ever understanding, how two things so totally 
unlike can be mistaken for one another ; nor how 
two mortal foes, as Right and Wrong surely are, 
can work together in the same deed. This is 
my faith ; and I should be led astray, if you could 
persuade me to give it up,** 

^'Alas, for poor human nature, then!^ ssdd 
Eenyon, sadly, and yet half smiling at Hilda's 
unworldly and impracticable theory. " I always 
felt you, my dear friend, a terribly severe judge, 
and have been perplexed to conceive how such 
tender sympathy could coexist with the remorse* 
lessness of a steel blade* You need no mercy^ 
and therefore know not how to show any*" 
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'^That Bounds like a bitter gibe^" said EQlda, 
^th the tears springing into her eyes* ^^Bnt 
I cannot help it It does not alter my percep- 
tion of the tmth. If there be any such dread- 
ful mixture of good and evil as you affirm — 
and which appears to me almost more shocking 
than pure evil — ^then the good is turned to poison, 
not the evil to wholesomeness." 

The sculptor seemed disposed to say some- 
thing more, but yielded to the gentle steadfast- 
ness witb which Hilda declined to listen. She 
grew very sad; for a reference to this one dis- 
mal topic had set, as it were, a prison-door 
ajar, and allowed a throng of torturing recollec- 
tions to escape from their dungeons into the 
pure air and white radiance of her souL She 
bade Kenyon a briefer farewell than ordinary, 
and went homeward to her tower. 

In spite of her efforts to withdraw them to 
other subjects, her thoughts dwelt upon Miriam ; 
and, as had not heretofore happened, they brought 
with them a painiul doubt whether a wrong }iad 
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not been committed^ on Hilda's part^ towards 
the friend once so beloved. Something that 
Miriam had saidj in their final conyersation, re- 
cnired to her memory^ and seemed now to de- 
serve more weight than Hilda had assigned to 
it, in her horror at the crime just perpetrated. 
It was not that the deed looked less wicked 
and terrible in the retrospect ; but she asked 
herself whether there were not other questions 
to be considered^ aside from that single one of 
Miriam's guilt or innocence ; as^ for example^ 
whether a close bond of firiendship, in which 
we once voluntarOy engage^ ought to be severed 
on account of any unworthiness, which we sub-^ 
sequently detect in our firiaid. For, in these 
unions of hearts — call them marriage, or what- 
ever else — ^we take each other for better for 
worse. Availing ourselves of our friend's in*- 
timate affection, we pledge our own, as to be 
relied upon in every emergency. And what 
sadder, more desperate emergency could there 
he, than had be&Qen Miriam ? li^ho more need 
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the tender succour of ihe innocent, than wretchea 
stained with guilt? And must a selfish care for 
the spotlessness of our own garments keep us 
from pressing the guilly ones close to our hearts^ 
wherein, for the very reason that we are inno-^ 
c^t, Ues their securest refuge from frirther ill ? 

It was a sad thing fi>r Hilda to find this 
moral enigma propounded to her conscience ; 
and to feel that, whicheyer way she might settle 
it, there would be a ay of wrong on the other 
side. Still the idea stubbornly came back, thai 
the tie between Miriam and herself had been 
real, the affection true, and that therefore the 
implied compact was not to be shaken off. 

^* Miriam loved me well," thought Hilda, re- 
morsefully, ^^ and I fidled her at her' sorest need." 

Mirtflin loved her well ; and not less ardent 
had been the oflfection which Miriam's warm> 
tender, and generous characteristics had excited 
in Hilda's more reserved and quiet nature. It 
had never been extinguished; for, in part, the 
wretchedness which Hilda had since endured 
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"was but tbe straggle and writhing of her sensH 
bflity, etffl yearaing towards her friend. And 
novr, at the earliest enconragement, it awoke 
jgain, and cried out piteously, complaining of 
ihe violence that had been done it. 

Recurring to the delinquencies of which she 
fancied (we say ^'fimcied^'' because we do not 
unhesitatingly adopt Hilda's present view, but 
rather suppose her misled by her feelings)— of 
which she fancied herself guilty towards her 
friend, she suddenly remembered a sealed padcet 
•that Miriam had confided to her. It had been 
put into her hands with earnest injundians of 
secrecy and care, and if undaiiiied after a oer* 
tain period, was to be delivered aooordBng to 
its address. Hilda had forgotten it; or, rather, 
she had kept the thought of this oommissiQii m 
the background of her consciousness, with all 
other thoughts referring to 'Mjwmw^ 

But now, the recollection of this pack^ and 
the evident stress which ^^"^m laid upon its 
ddirary at the specified time, inqpdUod HiUa 
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to hurry up the staircase of her tower, dread* 
ing lest the period should already have elapsed. 

No; the hour had not gone by, but was oh 
the very point of passing. Hilda read the brief 
note of instruction, on a corner of the envdope, 
and discovered, that, in case of Miriam's absence 
from Rome, the packet was to be taken to its 
destination that very day. 

*^How nearly I had violated my promise 1" 
said Hilda. " And, since we are separated' for 
ever, it has the sacredness of an injunction 
from a dead friend. There is no time to be 
lost** 

So Hilda set forth, in the decline of the 
afternoon, and pursued her way towards the 
quarter of the city in which stands the Palazzo 
Cenci. Her habit of self-reliance was so simply 
strong, so natural, and now so well established by 
long use, that the idea of peril seldom or never 
occurred to Hilda, in her lonely life. 

She differed, in this particular, from the gene- 
rality of her sex; although the customs and 
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diaracter of her native land often produce 
woDsen who meet the world with gentle fear- 
lessness^ and discover that its terrors have been 
absurdly exaggerated by the tradition 'of man* 
kind. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred^ 
the apprehensiveness of women is quite gratui** 
toos. Even as matters now standi they are 
reaDy safer in perilous situations and emer- 
gencies^ than men; and might be still more so> 
if they trusted themselves more confidingly to 
the chivalry of manhood. In all her wander- 
ings about Rome^ Hilda had gone and returned 
as securely as she had been accustomed to tread 
the familiar street of her New England village^ 
irhere every fcce wore a look of recognition. 
With respect to whatever was evil, foul, and 
ugly, in this populous and corrupt city, she had 
troddcKn as if invisible, and not only so, but blind. 
She YTBS altogether unconscious of anything 
wicked that went along the same pathway, but 
withcnt josding or impeding her, any more than 
gross substance hinders the wanderings of a 
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spiriL Thus it is, that, bad as the world is 
said to have grown, Innocence continues to make 
a paradise aroond itself^ and keep it still xmr 
fallen. 

Hilda's present expedition led her into wliat was 
— physically^ at least — ^the fonlest and ngliest part 
of lUnne. In that yiciniiy lies the Ghetto^ where 
thousands of Jews are crowded within a narrow 
compass, and lead a close, unclean, and molti* 
tudinous life, resembling that of maggots when 
they over-populate a decaying cheese- 
Hilda passed on the borders of this region, 
bat had no occasion to step within it. Its 
ndghboorhood, howeyer, naturally partook of 
characteristics like its own. There was a con- 
fusion of black and hideous houses, piled mafr* 
sively out of the raids of former ages; rude 
and destitute of plan, as a pauper would build 
his hovelf and yet displaying here and there 
m ardied gateway, a cornice, a pillar, or a 
1m>kMi arcade, that might have adorned a palacU 
Many of the houses, indeed, as ihej stood, 
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might once have been palaces, and possessed 
Stfll a sqnalid kind of grandeur. Dirt was eyery- 
where, strewing the narrow streets, and encrust- 
ing the tall shabbiness of the edifices, from the 
ibnndations to the roofi; it lay upon the thres- 
holdSf and looked out of the windows, and as- 
sumed the guise of human life in the children, 
that seemed to be engendered out of it Their 
fkther was the sun, and their mother — ^a heap 
of Roman mud. 

It is a question of speculatiye interest whether 
the ancient Romans were as unclean a people 
as we everywhere find those who have succeeded 
them. There appears to be a kind of .malignant 
spell in the spots that have been inhabited by 
these masters of the world, or made fiutnous in 
their history ; an inherited and inalienable curse^ 
impelling their successors to fling dirt and de- 
filement upon whatever temple, column, ruined 
palace, or triumphal arch, may be nearest at 
hand ; and on every monument that the old 
Romans built It is most probably a classic 
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trait^ regularly transmitted downward, and per* 
haps a little modified by the better civilization 
of Christianity; so that Csesar may have trod 
narrower and filthier ways in his path to the 
Capitol, than even those of modem Rome. 

As the paternal abode of Beatrice, the gloomy 
old palace of the Cencis had an interest for 
Hilda, although not sufficiently strong, hitherto, 
to overcome the disheartening effect of the ex* 
terior, and draw her over its threshold. The 
adjacent piazza, of poor aspect, contained only 
an old woman' selling roasted chesnuts and baked 
squash-seeds ; she looked sharpljr at Hilda, and 
inquired whether she had lost her way. 

« No," said Hilda, " I seek the Palazzo Cenci.'* 

** Yonder it is, fair signorina," replied the 
Roman matron. "If you wish that packet de- 
livered which I see in your hand, my grand- 
son Pietro shall run with it for a bsuocchow 
The Cend Palace is a spot of ill-omen for young 
maidens." 

Hilda thanked the old dame, but alleged the 
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necessitjr of doiiig her emmd in penon* She 
approached the front of the palace^ which, -with 
all its immensity, had but a mean appearanoe, 
and seemed an abode which the lovelj afaade 
of Beatrice would not be apt to hoonty imlesB 
her doom made it inevitable. Some soldiers 
stood aboat the portal, and gazed at the farovm- 
haired, fsdr-cheeked Anglo-Saxon girl, with ap^ 
proving glances, bat not indecorously. Hilda 
began to ascend the staircase, three lofty flights' 
of which were to be surmounted, before reacb> 
ing the door whither she was bound. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EXTINCTION OF A LAMP. 

Betw££N Hilda and the sculptor there had been 
a kind of half-expressed understandings that both 
were to visit the galleries of the Vatican the day 
subsequent to their meeting at the studio. Kenjon^ 
accordingly, failed not to be there, and wandered 
through the vast ranges of apartments, but saw 
nothing of his expected friend. The marble 
faces, which stand innumerable along the walls^ 
and have kept themselves so calm through the 
vicissitudes of twenty centuries, had no sympathy 
for his disappointment; and he, on the other 
hand, strode past these treasures and marvek 
of antique art, with tlie indifference which any 
preoccupation of the feelings is apt to produce, 
in reference to objects of sculpture. Being of so 
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cold and pure a substance^ and mostly deriving 
their vitality more from thought than passion, they 
require to be seen through a perfectly transparent 
medium. 

And, moreover, Kenyon had Counted so much 
upon Hilda's delicate perceptions in enabling him 
to look at two or three of the statues, about 
which they had talked together, that the entire 
purpose of his visit was defeated by her absence. 
It is a delicious sort of mutual aid, when the 
united power of two sympathetic, yet dissimilar 
intelligences, is brought to bear upon a poem by 
reading it aloud, or upon a picture or statue, by 
viewing it in each other's company. Even if not 
a word of criticism be uttered, the insight of 
either party is wonderfrilly deepened, and the 
comprehension broadened; so that the inner 
mystery of a work of genius, hidden from one, 
will often reveal itself to two. Missing such 
help, Kenyon saw nothing at the Vatican which 
he had not se^i a thousand times before, and more 
perfectly than now. 
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In the chill of liis disappointment, he suspected 
that it was a very cold art to which he had 
devoted himself. He questioned, at that moment, 
whether sculpture really ever softens and warms 
the material which it handles; whether carved 
marble is anything but limestone, after all ; and 
whether the Apollo Belvedere itself possesses any 
merit above its physical beauty, or is beyond 
criticism even in that generally acknowledged 
excellence. In flitting glances, heretofore, he had 
seemed to behold this statue as something ethereal 
and godlike, but not now. 

Noihing pleased him, unless it were the group 
of the Laocoon, which, in its immortal agony, 
impressed Kenyon as a type of the long, fierce 
struggle of man, involved in the knotted entangle-^ 
ments of Error and Evil, those two snakes, 
which, if no divine help intervene, will bo 
sure to strangle him and ' his children in the 
end. What he most admired was the strange 
calmness diffused through this bitter strife; so 
that it resembled the rage of the sea, made calm 
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\>j its immensity^ or the tumult of Niagara, 
which ceases to be tumult because it lasts for 
«yer. Thus, in the Laocoon, the horror of a 
moment grew to be the Fate of interminaUe ages. 
Eenjon looked upon the group as the one 
triumph of sculpture, creating the repose, which 
is essential to it, in the yeiy acme of turbulent 
effort; but, in truth, it was his mood of un* 
wonted despondency that made him so sensitive 
to the terrible magnificence, as well as to the 
«ad moral, of this work. Hilda herself could not 
baye helped him to see it with nearly such in* 
tell^enoe. 

A good deal more depressed than the nature 
of the disappointment warranted, Kenyon went 
to his studio, and took in hand a great lump of 
day. He soon Ibund, however, that his plastic 
caxming had departed from him fer the time. 
So he wandered forth again into the uneasy 
streets of Rome, and walked up and down the 
Corso, where, at that period of the day, a throng 
of passers-by and loiterers choked up the narrow 
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sidewalk, A penitent was thus brought in contact 
with the scnlptor* 

It was a fif^ore in a white robe, with a kind 
of featureless mask over the face, through the 
apertures of which the eyes threw an uninteUigZble 
light Such odd, questionable shapes are often 
seen gliding through the streets of Italian cities, 
and are imderstood to be usuallj persons of 
rank, who quit their palaces, their gaieties, their 
pomp and pride, and assume the penitential garb 
for a season, with a view of thus expiating some 
crime, or atoning for the aggregate of petty 
sins that make up a worldly life. It is their 
custom to ask alms, and perhaps to measure the 
duration of their penance by the time requisite 
to accumulate a sum of money out of the little 
droppmgs of individual charity. The proceeds are 
devoted to some beneficent or religioas purpose; 
90 that the benefit accruing to their own souls 
is, in a manner, linked with a good done, or 
intended, to their fellow-men. These figures 
have a ghastly and startling effect, not so much 
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from any very impressive pecnliarily in the garb> 
as from the mystery which they bear about 
with them, and the sense that there is an ac- 
knowledged sinfulness as the nucleus of it. 

In the present instance, however, the penitent 
asked no ahns of Kenyon;* although, for the 
space of a minute or two, they stood face to 
face, the hollow eyes of the mask encountering 
the sculptor's gaze. But, just as the crowd was 
about to separate them, the former spoke, in a 
voice not unfamiliar to Kenyon, though rendered 
remote and strange by the guilty veil through 
which it penetrated. 

"Is all well with you, signer?" inquired 
the penitent, out of the doud in which he 
walked. 

" AU is well," answered Kenyon. *^ And with 
you?" 

But the masked penitent returned no answer^ 
being borne away by the pressure of the throng. ■ 

The sculptor stood watching the figure, and 
was almost of a mind to hurry after him and 
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follow up the conversation that had been begun; 
but it occurred to him that there is a sanctity (or, 
as we might rather term it^ an inviolable eti- 
quette) which prohibits the recognition of persons 
who choose to walk under the veil of penitence. 

**How strange!'* thought Kenyon to himself. 
"It was surely Donatello! What can bring 
him to Rome^ where his recollections must be 
80 painful, and his presence not without peril? 
And Miriam ! Can she have accompanied him ? ^ 

He walked on, thinking of the vast change in 
Donatello, since those days of gaiety and inno- 
cence, when the young Italian was new in Rome, 
and was just beginning to be sensible of a more 
poignant felicity than he had yet experienced, 
in the sunny warmth of Miriam's smile. The 
growth of a soul, which the sculptor half imagined 
that he had witnessed in his friend, seemed hardly 
worth the heavy price that it had cost, in the 
sacrifice of those simple enjoyments that were 
gone for ever. A creature of antique healthful- 
ness had vanished from the earth; and, in his 
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steady there was imij one other morbid and 
remorsefiil man, among millions that were cast 
in the same indistingoishable mould. 

The accident of thus meeting Donatello— Ae 
glad Faun of his imagination and memory^ now 
transformed into a gloomy penitent — contributed 
to deepen the cloud that had fiedlen over Kenjon's 
spirits. It caused him to fancy, as we generally 
do> in the petiy troubles which extend not a 
hand's breadth beyond our own sphere, that the 
whole world was saddening around him. It took 
tlie sinister aspect of an omen, although he could 
not distinctly see what trouble it might forebode. 

If it had not been for a peculiar sort of pique>^ 
with which lovers are much conversant, a pre- 
posterous kind of resentment which endeavours 
to wreak itself on the beloved object, and on one's 
own heart, in requital of mishaps for which 
neither are in fault, Kenyon might at once have 
betaken himself to Hilda's studio, and asked why 
the appointment was not kept But the interview 
of to-day was to have been so rich in present joy> 
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and its results so important to his fbtnre life, that 
the bleak fiuhire was too much for his equa- 
nimity* He was angry with poor Hilda, and 
censured her without a hearing ; angry with him* 
aelf, tooy and ther^re inflicted on this latter 
criminal the severest penalty in his power; angry 
with the day that was passing oyer him, and 
would not permit its latter hours to redeem the 
disappointment of the morning. 

To confess the truth, it had been the sculptor'a 
purpose to stake all his hopes on that interview 
in the galleries of the Vatican. Straying with 
Hilda through those long vistas of ideal beauly^ 
he meant, at last, to utter himself upon that theme 
which lovers are fidn to discuss in village-lanes^ 
in wood-jpaths, on seaside sands, in crowded 
streets; it. little matters where, indeed, since 
Toses are sure to blush along the way, and daisies 
and violeta to s^nring beneath the feet, if the 
spoken word be graciously received. He was 
resolved to make proof whether the kindness 
that Hilda evinced for him was the precious 
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token of an individual preference, or merely the 
sweet fragrance of her disposition, which other 
friends might share as largely as himsel£ He 
would try if it were possible to take this shy, 
yet firank, and innocently fearless creature, cap- 
tive, and imprison her in his heart, and make 
her sensible of a wider freedom, ihere, than in 
ill! the world besides. 

It was hard, we must allow, to see the shadow 
of a wintry sunset fidling upon a day that was 
to have been so bri^it, and to find himself just 
where yestocday ha4 left him, only with a sense 
of bdng dieaiily baulked^ and defisated without 
4MI o]^portunity for stm^e. So mndi had been 
antidpated ficom these now Taiusbed hours, that 
it se»ned as if no odier day could biiiig back the 
same goldeii hopes. 

In a case £ke this, it is dodMil whelh a.' 
KaDtyoD oould have done a mndi better dnng 
diaa he ac^naDy did, by soins to doK nt Ike 
Gaie Nooxts and drinkii^ a flask of Monfee^ 

the wlttle,lbr a beaber or two 
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of Donatello's Sunshine. It would have been just 
the wine to cure a lover's mdancholy, by illumi-^ 
nating his heart with tender light and warmth, 
4uid suggestions of undefined hopes, too ethereal 
for his morbid humour to examine and reject 
them. 

No decided improvement resulting from the 
draught of Montefiascone, he went to the Teatro 
Argentino, and sat gloomily to see an Italian 
comedy, which ought to have cheered him some- 
what, being full of glancing merriment, and 
efiPeetive over everybody^ risibilities except his 
own. The sculptor came out, however, before 
the dose of the performance, as disconsolate as 
he went in. 

As he made his way through the complication 
of narrow streets which perplex that portion of 
the city, a carriage passed him. It was driven 
rapidly, but not too fast for the light of a gas- 
lamp to flare upon a &ce within; espemlly as 
it was bent forward, appearing to recognize him, 
. while a beckoning hand was protruded from the 
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window. On his part, Kenyon at once knew ihe 
&ce^ and hastened to the carriage, which had 
now stopped. 

" Miriam I you in Rome I " he exclaimed. 
" And your friends know nothing of it I " 

" Is all well with you ? ^ she asked. 

This inquiry, in the identical words which 
Donatello had so recently addressed to him from 
beneath the penitent's mask, startled the sculp- 
tor. Either the previous disquietude of his mind, 
or some tone in Miriam's voice, or the unaccount- 
ableness of beholding her there at all, made it 
seem ominous. 

**A11 is well, I believe," answered he, doubt- 
fully. ^'I am aware of no misfortune. Have 
you any to announce? " 

He looked stiU more earnestly at Miriam, and 
felt a dreamy uncertainty whether it was really 
herself to whom he spoke. True; there were 
those beautifrd features^ the contour of which 
he had studied too often, and with a sculptor's 
4Mciiracy of perception, to be in any doubt that 
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it was Miriam's identical fieice. But he was 
conscious of a change, the nature of which h^ 
<:ould not satis&ctorilj define : it might be merely 
her dress, which, imperfect as the light was, 
he saw to be richer than the simple garb that 
she had usnallj worn. The effect, he fancied^ 
was partly owing to a gem which she had on 
her bosom; not a diamond, but something that 
glimmered with a clear, red lustre, like the 
stars in a southern sky« Somehow or oiher, 
this coloured light seemed an emanation of her- 
self, as if all that wa^ passionate and glowing 
in her native disposition had crystallized upon 
her breast, and were just now scintillating more 
brilliantly than ever, in sympathy with some 
emotion of her heart 

Of course there could be no real doubt that 
it was Miriam, his artist friend, with whom 
and Hilda he had spent so many pleasant and 
&miliar hours, and whom he had last seen at 
Perugia, bending with Donatello beneath the 
bronze pope's benediction* It must be that self* 



•^■< 
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«ame Miriam; bat the setisitive sculptor felt a 
^difference of manner^ which impr^sed him more 
than he conceived it possible to be aflfeoted by 
-80 external a thing. He remembered the gossip 
so prevalent in Rome on Miriam's first appear- 
ance; how that she was no real artist^ but the 
daughter of an illustrious or golden lineage, 
who was merely playing at necessity; mingling 
with human struggle for her pastime; stepping 
out of her native sphere only for an inter* 
lude, just as a princess might alight from her 
^ded equipage to go on foot through a 
rustic lane. And now, after a masque in 
which Love and Death had performed their 
several parts, she had resumed her proper cha- 
racter* 

''Save you anything to tell me?" cried he. 
Impatiently ; for nothing causes a more disagree- 
nble vibration of the nerves than this percep- 
tion of ambiguousness in familiar persons or 
itfiairs. '^ Speak ; for my spirits and patience 
have been much tried to-day.** 
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Miriam put her finger on her lips^ and seemed 
desirous that Kenyon should know of the pre* 
senee of a third person. H^ now saw^ indeed, 
that there was some one beside her in the car*i 
riage, hitherto concealed by her attitude; a man, 
it appeared, with a sallow Italian face, whidi 
the sculptor distinguished but imperfectly, and 
did not recognize. 

" I can tell you nothing," she replied ; and 
leaning towards him, she whispered — appearing 
then more like the Miriam whom he knew 
than in what had before passed — *^Only, when 
the lamp goes out do not despair." 

The carriage drove on, leaving Kenyon to 
muse over this unsatisfactoiy interview, which 
seemed to have served no better purpose than 
to fill his mind with more ominous forebodings 
than before. Why were Donatello wtk Miriani 
in Rome, where both, in all likelihood, might 
have much to dread? And why had on^ and 
the other addressed him with a question that 
seemed prompted by a knowledge of some cala* 
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'mity, either already fallen on his unconscious 
head, or impending closely over him ? 

^'I am sluggish,'? muttered Eenyon to him* 
self; ''a weak, nerveless fool, devoid of energy 
and promptitude; or neither Donatello nor Mi* 
riam could have escaped me thus! They are 

aware of some misfortune that concerns me 

« 

deeply. How soon am I to know it too ? " 

There seemed but a single calamity possible 
to happen within so narrow a sphere as that 
with which the sculptor was connected; and 
even to that one mode of evil he could assign 
no definite shape, but only felt that it must 
have some reference to Hilda, 

Flinging aside the morbid hesitation, and the 
dallyings with his own wishes, which he had 
permitted to influence his mind throughout the 
day, he now hastened to the Via Portoghese. 
Soon the old palace stood before him, with 
its massive tower rising into the clouded night; 
obscured from view at its xnidmost elevation, 
but revealed again, higher upward, by the Virgin's 
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lamp that twinkled on the summit Feeble as 
it was^ in the broad, surrounding gloom5 that 
little ray made no inconsiderable illumination 
among Eenyon's sombre thoughts; for, remem- 
bmng Miriam's last words, a fantasy had seized 
him that he should find the sacred lamp extin- 
guished. 

And, even while he stood gazing, as a mariner 
at the star in which he puts bis trust, the 
light quivered, sank, gleamed up again, and 
finaUy went out, leaving the battlements of Hilda^s 
tower in utter darkness. For the first time in 
centuries, the consecrated and legendary flame 
before ihe loftiest shrine in Rome had ceased to 
bxum. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE DESEBTED SHBINE. 



KsKTON knew the sanctity which Hilda (&ithfiil 
Protestant, and daughter of the Poritans, as the 
girl was) imputed to this shrine. He was aware 
of the profound feeling of responsibility, as well 
earthly as religious, with which her conscience 
had been impressed, when she became the occu- 
pant of her aerial chamber, and undertook the 
task of keeping the consecrated lamp alight* 
There was an accuracy and a certainty about 
Hilda's movements, as regarded all matters that 
lay deep enough to have their roots in right 
or wrong, which made it as possible and safe 
to rely upon the timely and carefal trimming 
of this lamp (if she were in life, and able to 
• creep up the steps), as upon the rising of to- 
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morrow's sim with lastre undiminished from to^ 
day. 

The sculptor could scarcely believe his eyes, 
therefore^ when he saw the flame flicker and 
expbre* His sight had surely deceived him*. 
And now^ since the light did not reappear^ there* 
must be some smoke-wreath or impenetrable mist 
brooding about the tower's gray old head, and 
obscming it from the lower world. But no I 
For right over the dim battlements, as the wind 
chased away a mass of clouds, he beheld a star, 
and, moreover, by an earnest concentration of his 
sight, was soon able to discern even the darkened 
shrine itsel£ There was no obscurity around 
the tower ; no infirmity of his own vision. The 
flame had exhausted its supply of oil, and be- 
come extinct. But where was Hilda ? 

A man in a cloak happened to be passing ; and 
Kenyon — anxious to distrust the testimony of 
his senses, if he could get more acceptable evi* 
d^ice on the other side — appealed to him. 

•*Do me the favour, signer," said he, •*to 
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look at the top of yonder tower^ and tell me 
whether you see the lamp bnming at the Yirpn*^ 
shrine." 

''The lamp, signor?" answered the man, 
without at first troubling himself to lo(^ up. 
'^ The llunp that has burned these four hundred 
years! how is it possible, signer, that it should 
not be burning now ? " 

** But look I " said the sculptor, impatiently. 

With good-natured indulgence for what he 
seemed to consider as the whim of an eccentric 
Forestiero, the Italian carelessly threw his eyes 
upwards ; but, as soon as he perceived that theire 
was really no light, he lifted his hands with 
4 vivid expression of wonder and alarm. 

'* The lamp is extinguished I " cried he. '* The 
lamp tliat has been burning these four hundred 
years! This surely must portend some great 
misfortune ; and, by my advice, signot, you will 
hasten hence, lest the tower tumble on our heads. 
A priest once told me, that, if the Virgin' with* 
drew her blessing, and the light went out, the 
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old Palazzo del Torre would sink into the earth, 
tvith all that dwell in •it There will be a terrible 
6rash before morning ! " 

The stranger made the best of his way from 
the doomed premises ; while Kenyon—- who would 
willingly have seen the tower crumble down before 
his eyes, on condition of Hilda's safety— deter- 
mined, late AS it was, to attempt ascerteining if 
she were in her dovecote. 

Passing through the arched entrance — ^which, 
as is often the case with Roman entrances, wa^ 
as accessible at midnight as at noon— he groped 
his way to the broad staircase, and, lighting his 
wax taper, went glimmering up the multitude of 
steps that led to Hilda's door. The hour being 
so unseasonable, he intended merely to knock, 
and, as soon as her voice from within should re- 
assure him, to retire, keeping his explanations 
and apologies for a fitter time. Accordingly, 
reaching the lofty height where the maiden, as 
he trusted, lay asleep, with angels watching over 
her, though the Virgin seemed to have suspended 
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her care, he tipped U^tdlj at the doar-fanelfl — 
then knodEod moce ftraUy — then flmndcred an. 
impatiwut somiiKMis. No answer came; HiUbt 
evidoitly was not there. 

Aftw assuring KimgAlf that this most he the 
fret, Keoym desopniied the stairs, hot made a 
pause at ereey saecessm stage, and knocked at 
the dour of its a^Murtmait, regardless yIk^sc slmn- 
bers he might distorb, in his anxiety to learn 
when the ffA had last been seoi. Bat, at each 
closed entrance there came those hollow echoes, 

m 

which a chamber, or any dwelling, great or small, 
ner^r sends out, in response to hnnpan knuckles 
or iron hammer, as long as there is life within 
to keep its heart from getting dreary. 

Qnoe, indeed^ on the lower landing-j^ace, the 
sculptor Bemcied that there was a momentary stir 
inside the door, as if somebody were listening at 
the threshold. He hoped, at least, that the small, 
iron-barred aperture would be unclosed, through 
which Roman housekeepers are wont to take 
careful cognizance of applicants for admission. 
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from a traditionary dreads perhaps, of letting in 
a robber or assassin. But it remained shut; 
neither was the sonnd repeated; and Eenyon 
concluded that his excited nerves had pkyed a 
trick upon his senses, as they are apt to do 
when we most wish for the dear evidence of the 
latter. 

There was nothing to be done, save to go 
heavily away, and await whatever good or ill 
to-morrow's daylight might disclose. 

Betimes in the morning, therefore, Eenyon 
went back to the Via Portoghese, before the slant 
rays of the sun had descended half way down 
the gray front of Hilda's tower. As he drew 
near its base, he saw the doves perched in full 
session on the sunny height of the battlements, and 
a pair of them — ^who were probably their mistress's 
especial pets, and the confidants of her bosom- 
secrets, if Hnda had any— rcame shooting down, 
and made a feint of alighting on his shoulder. 
But, though they evidently recognized him, their 
shyness would not yet allow so decided a demon- 
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siratioiL Kenyon's eyes followed them as the j flew 
upward, hoping that thej might have come as 
jojful messengers of the girPs safety, and that he 
should discern her slender form, half hidden by the 
{Parapet, trimming the extinguished lamp at th^ 
Virgin's shrine, just as other maidens set about 
the little duties of a household. Or, perhaps, he 
might see her gentle and sweet face smiling down 
upon him, midway towards heaven, as if she had 
flown hither for a day or two, just to visit her kin- 
dred, but had been drawn earthward again by the 
spell of unacknowledged love* 

But his eyes were blessed by no such fiur 
vision or reality ; nor, in truth, were the eager,, 
unquiet flutterings of the doves indicative of any 
joyful intelligence, which they longed to share* 
with Hilda's friend, but of anxious inquiries that 
they knew not how to utter. They could not 
tell, any more than he, whither their lost com- 
panion had withdrawn herself, but were in the- 
same void despondency with him, feeling their 
sunny and airy lives darkened and grown imper^ 
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fect^ now that her sweet society was taken out 
of it 

In the brisk morning air^ Kenjon focmd it 
much easier to pursue his researches than at the 
preceding midnight, when, if anj slumberera 
heard the clamour that he made, they had 
responded only with sullen and drowsy male* 
dictions, and turned to sleep again. It must be 
a very dear and intimate reaHly for which people 
win be content to give up a dream* When the 
sun was fairly up, however, it was quite another 
thing. The heterogeneous population inhabiting 
the lower floor of the old tower and the other 
extensiye regions of the palace were now willing 
to tell 'all they knew, and imagine a great deal 
more. The amiability of these Italians, assisted 
by their sharp and nimble wits, caused them 
to overflow with plausible suggestions, and to be 
.very bounteous in their avowals of interest for 
the lost Hilda. In a less demonstrative people^ 
such expressions would have implied an eagerness 
to search land and sea, and never rest till she 
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i^ere found. In the months that nttered them, 
they meant good wishes, and were, so &x, better 
than* indifference. There was little donbt that 
numy of them fdt a genome kindness for the 
shj, brown-haired, delicate yonng foreign maiden, 
who had flown from some distant land to alight 
npon their tower, where she consorted only with 
the doves* But their energy expended itself in 
exclamation, and they were content to leave all 
iVLore active measures to Eenyon, and to the 
Virgin, whose affair it was, to see that the faiAM 
^votary of her lamp received no harm. 

In a great Parisian domicile, multifarious as 
its inhabitants might be, the concierge under the 
:archway would be cognizant of all their incomings 
and issuings forth. But, except in rare cases, 
ihe general ^itrance and main staircase of a 
Roman house are left as free as the street, of 
which they form a sort of by-lane. The sculptor, 
^therefore, could hope to find information about 
Hilda's movements only from casual observers. 

On probing the knowledge of these people to 
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the bottom^ there was various testimony as to the 
period when the girl had last been Been, Some 
said that it was four days since there had been 
a trace of her ; but an English ladj^ in the second 
piano of the palace^ was rather of opinion that 
she had met her^ the morning before, with a 
drawing-book in her hand. Having no acquain- 
tance with the young person, she had taken little 
notice, and might have been mistaken. A count, 
on the piano next above, was very certain that 
he had lifted his hat to Hilda, under the archway, 
two afternoons ago. An old woman, who had 
formerly tended the shrine, threw some light upon 
the matter, by testifying that the lamp required to 
be replenished once, at least, in three days, though 
its reservoir of oil was exceedingly capacious. 

On the whole, though there was other evidence 
enough to create some perplexity, Kenyon could ' 
not satisfy himself that she had been visible since 
tlie afternoon of the third preceding day, when 
a fruit-seller remembered her coming out of the 
arched passage with a sealed packet in her hand* 

VOL. IIL . 49 
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As nearly as he conld ascertain^ this was within 
an honr after Hilda had taken leave of the 
sculptor at his own studio^ with the under- 
standing that they were to meet at the Vatican 
the next day. Two nights, therefore, had inter- 
vened, during which the lost maiden was un- 
accounted for. 

The door of Hilda's apartments was still 
locked, as on the preceding night ; but Kenyon 
sought out the wife of the person who sub-let 
them, and p^vailed on her to give him admittance 
by means of the duplicate key, which the good 
woman had in her possession. On ent^ring^ the 
maidenly neatness and simple grace recogniz- 
able in all the arrangements made him visibly 
sensible that this was the daily haunt of a pure 
soul, in whom religion and the love of beauty 
were at one. 

' Thence, this sturdy Roman matron led the 
sculptor across a narrow passage, and threw 
open the door of a small chamber, on the thres- 
hold of which he reverently paused. Within, 
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there was a bed^ covered with white drapery^ 
enclosed with snowy curtains^ like a tent^ and 
of barely width enough for a slender figure to 
repose npon it The sight of this cool^ airy^ 
and secluded bower^ caused the lover's heart to 
stir^ as if enough of Hilda's gentle dreams were 
lingering there to make him happy for a single 
instant. But then came the closer consciou£H 
ness of her loss^ bringing along with it a sharp 
sting of anguish. 

*' Behold^ signer^" said the matron; ^^hwe is 
the little staircase by which the signoriiia used 
to ascend and trim the blessed Virgin's lamp* 
She was worthy to be a Catholic^ such pains 
the good child bestowed to keep it burning ; 
and doubtless the blessed Mary will intercede 
for her^ in consideration of her pious offices^ 
heretic though she was. What will become of 
the old palazzo^ now that the lamp is extinguished^ 
the saints above us only know ! Will you mounts 
signor> to the battlements^ and see if she have 
left any trace of herself there ? " 

49—2 
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The sculptor stepped across the chamber and 
ascended ihe little staircase, which gave him 
access to the breezy summit of the tower. It 
.affected him inexpressibly to see a bouquet of 
beautifdl flowers beneath the shrine, and to re- 
cognize in them an offering of his own to Hilda, 
who had put them in a vase of water and dedi- 
-cated them to the Virgin, in a spirit partly £uici- 
ful, perhap3> but still partaking of the religious sen- 
timent which so profoundly influenced her cha- 
racter. One rosebud, indeed, she had selected 
for herself from the rich mass of flowers; for 
Kenyon well remembered recognizing it in her 
bosom, when he last saw her at his studio. 

** That little part of my great love she took," 
«aid he to himself. ^^ The remainder she would 
have devoted to heaven; but has left it wither- 
ing in the sun and wind. Ah I Hilda, Hilda, 
had you given me a right to watch over you, 
this evil had not come I ^ 

'^Be not downcast, signorino mio," said the 
Roman matron, in response to the deep sigh 
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which Struggled out of Kenyon's breast. "The 
dear little maiden^ as we see^ has decked yonder 
blessed shrine as devoutly as I myself, or any 
other good Catholic woman, could have done. 
It is a religious act, and has more than the 
efficacy of a prayer. The signorina will as surely 
come back as the sun will fall through the 
window to-morrow no less than to-day. Her 
own doves have often been missing for a day 
or two, but they were sure to come flutter-* 
ing about her head again, when she least ex- 
pected them. So will it be with this dove-like 
child." 

" It might be so,'* thought Kenyon, with 
yearning anxiety, **if a pure maiden were as 
safe as a dove, in this evil world of ours." 

As they returned through ihe studio, with 
the furniture and arrangements of which the 
sculptor was familiar, he missed a small, ebony 
writing-desk that he remembered as having 
always been placed on a table there. He knew 
that it was Hilda's custom to deposit her letters 
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in this desk, as well as other little objects of 
which she wished to be specially carefuL 

''What has become of it?** he suddenly in- 
quired, laying his hand on the table. 

'' Become of what, pray ? " exclaimed the 
woman, a little disturbed* ''Does the signor 
suspect a robbery, then ? " 

" The signorina's writing-desk is gone," re- 
plied Kenyon ; " it always stood on this table, 
and I myself saw it there only a few days ago*" 

" Ah, well ! " said the woman, recovering her 
composure, which she seemed partly to have 
lost. "The signorina has doubtless taken it 
away with her. The fact is of good omen ; for 
it proves that she did not go unexpectedly, and 
is likely to return when it may best suit her 
convenience.'' 

"This is very singular,'' observed Kenyon. 
"Have the rooms been entered by yourself, or 
any other person, since the signorina's disap-' 
pearanceP" 

" Not by me, signor, so help me Heaven and 
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tlie saints I " said the matron. ^'And I question 
whether there are more than two keys in Borne, 
that will suit this strange old lock. Here is 
one ; and as for the other, the signorina carries 
it in her pocket ** 

The sculptor had no reason to doubt th6 
word of this respectable dame. She appeared 
to be well-meaning and kind-hearted, as Roman 
matrons generally are; except when a fit of 
passion incites them to shower horrible curses 
on an obnoxious individual, or peiiiaps to stab 
liim with the steel stiletto that serves them finr 
a hair-pin. But Italian asseverations of any 
questionable fact, however true they may chance 
to be, have no witness of their truth in the 
faces of those who utter them. Their words 
are spoken with strange earnestness, and yet do 
not vouch for themselves as coming from any 
depth, like roots drawn out of the substance of 
the soul, with some of the soil dinging to them. 
There is always a something inscrutable, in- 
stead of frankness, in their eyes. In short. 
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they lie so much like tratli, and speak trath so 
much as if ihey were telling a lie, that th^ 
auditor suspects himself in the wrong, whether 
he believes or disbelieves them; it being the 
one thing certain, that falsehood is seldom an 
intolerable burden to the tenderest of Italian 
consciences. 

''It is very strange what can have become 
of the desk t " repeated Kenyon, looking the 
woman in the face. 

**Very strange, indeed, signer,*' she replied, 
meekly, without turning away her eyes in the 
least, but checking his insight of them at about 
half an inch below the surface. " I think the 
signorina must have taken it with her." 

It seemed idle to linger here any longer. 
Kenyon therefore departed, afiier making an 
arrangement with the woman, by the terms of 
which she was to allow the apartments to 
remain in their present state, on his assuming 
the responsibility for the rent. 

He spent the day in making such further search 
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and investigation as he found practicable; and, 
though at first trammelled by an unwillingness 
to draw public attention to Hilda's affairs, the 
urgency of the circumstances soon compelled him 
to be thoroughly in earnest. In the course of a 
week, he tried all conceivable modes of fathoming 
the mystery, not merely by his personal efforts 
and those of his brother-artists and friends, but 
through the police, who readily undertook the 
task, and expressed strong confidence of success. 
But the Roman police has very little efficacy, 
except in the interest of the despotism of which 
it is a tooL With their cocked hats, shoulder- 
belts, and swords, they wear a sufficiently im- 
posing aspect, and doubtless keep their eyes open^ 
wide enough to track a political offender, but 
are too often blind to private outrage, be it 
miurder or any lesser crime. Kenyon counted 
little upon their assistance, and profited by it not 
at alL 

Remembering the mystic words which Miriam 
had addressed to him, he was anxious to meet 
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hex, bnt knew not whither she had gone;, nor how 
to obtain an interview either with herself or Dona- 
teUo. The days wore awaj, and still there were 
no tidings of the lost one; no lamp rekindled 
befinre the Virgin's shrine; no light shining into 
the lover's heart; no star of Hope — he was ready 
to say^ as he tamed his eyes almost reproachfully 
upward — ^in heaven itself I 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE FLIGHT OF HILDA'S DOVES. 

Along with the lamp on Hilda's tower^ the sculp- 
tor now felt that a light had gone out^ or^ at leasts 
was ominonsly obscured, to which he owed what- 
ever cheerfulness had heretofore illuminated his 
cold^ artistic life. The idea of this girl had been 
like a taper of virgin wax, burning with a pure 
and steady flame, and chasing away the evil 
spirits out of the magic circle of its beams. It 
had darted its rays afar, and modified the whole 
sphere in which Kenyon had his being. Behold- 
ing it no more, he at once found himself in dark- 
ness and astray. 

This was the time, perhaps, when Kenyon first 
became sensible what a dreary city is Rome, and 
what a terrible weight is there imposed on human 
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life, when any gloom within the heart corresponds- 
to the spell of rain that has been thrown over 
the site of ancient empire. He wandered, as it 
were, and stnmbled over the Mien columns and 
among the tombs, and groped his way into the- 
sepulchral darkness of the catacombs, and found 
no path emerging from them. The happy may 
well enough continue to be such, beneath the 
brilliant sky of Rome. But, if you go thither 
in melancholy mood — ^if you go with a ruin in 
your heart, or with a vacant site there where 
once stood the airy fabric of happiness, now 
vanished — all the ponderous gloom of the Roman 
Past will pile itself upon that spot, and crush you 
down as with the heaped-up marble and granite, 
the earth-mounds and multitudinous bricks, of its^ 
material deday. 

It might be supposed that a melancholy man 
would here make acquaintance with a grim 
philosophy. He should learn to bear patiently 
his individual griefe, that endure only for one 
little lifetime, when here are the tokens of such 
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infinite misfortune on an imperial scale^ and when 
so many far landmarks of time^ all around him, 
are bringing the remoteness of a thousand years 
ago into the sphere of yesterday. But it is in 
vain that you seek this shrub of bitter sweetness 
among the plants that root themselves on the 
roughness of massive walls, or trail downward 
from the capitals of pillars, or spring out of the 
green turf in the palace of the Caesars. It does 
not grow in Rome; not even among the five 
hundred various weeds which deck the grassy 
arches of the Coliseum. You look through a 
vista of century beyond century — through much 
shadow, and a little sunshine — through barbarism 
and civilization, alternating witli one another, 
like actors that have prearranged their parts 
— through a broad pathway of progressive gene- 
arations bordered by palaces and temples, and 
bestridden by old, triumphal arches, until, in the 
distance, you behold the obelisks, with their unin- 
telligible inscriptions, hinting at a past infinitely 
more remote than history can define* Your own 
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life is as nothingi when compared with £hat 
immeasiirable distance; but still yon demand, 
none the less earnestly, a gleam of sunshine, 
instead of a speck of shadow, on the step or twa 
that will bring you io your quiet rest. 

How exceedingly absurd I All men, from the 
date of the earliest obelisk — and of the whole 
world, moreover, since that far epoch, and before 
— ^have made a similar demand, and seldom had 
their wish* If they had it, what are they the 
better now? But, even while you taunt your-^ 
self with this sad lesson, your heart cries out 
obstreperously for its small share of earthly 
happiness, and will not be appeased by the 
myriads of dead hopes that lie crushed into the^ 
soil of Rome. How wonderful that this our- 
narrow foothold of the Present should hold its 
own so constantly, and, while every moment 
changing, should still be like a rock betwixt the 
encountering tides of the long Past and the infi- 
nite To-Ksome! 

Man of marble though he was, the sculptor 
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grieved for the Irrevocable. Looking back upon 
Hilda's way of life, he marvelled at his own 
blind stupidity, which had kept him from remon«- 
strating — as a friend, if with no stronger right— 
against the risks that she continually encountered^ 
Being so innocent, she had no means of estimating 
those risks, nor even a possibility of suspecting 
their existence. But he — ^who had spent years* 
in Rome, with a man's far wider scope of obser* 
vation and experience — ^knew things that made 
him shudder. It seemed to Kenyon, looking 
through the darkly coloured medium of his fears,, 
that all modes of crime were crowded into the 
close intricacy of Roman streets, and that there 
was no redeeming element, such as exists in other 
dissolute and wicked cities. 

For here was a priesthood, pampered, sensual^ 
with red and bloated cheeks, and carnal eyes. 
With apparently a grosser development of animaL 
life than most men, they were placed in an 
unnatural relation with woman, and thereby lost 
the healthy, human conscience that pertains to 
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other hnman beings^ who own the sweet house- 
hold ties connectiiig them with wife and daughter. 
And here was an indolent nobilitj^ with no high 
aims or opportunities, but cultivatmg a yicious 
way of life, as if it were an art, and the only 
one which they cared to learn. Here was a 
population, high and low, that had no genuine 
belief in virtue ; and if they recognized any act 
as criminal, they might throw off all care, 
remorse, and memory of it, by kneeling a little 
while at the confessional, and rising unburdened, 
active, elastic, and incited by fresh appetite for 
the next ensuing sin. Here was a soldiery, who 
felt Rome to be their conquered city, and doubt- 
less considered themselves the legal inheritors of 
the foul licence which Gaul, Goth, and Vandal 
have here exercised in days gone by. 

And what localities for new crime existed in 
those guilty sites, where the crime of departed 
^es used to be at home, and had its long, here- 
ditary haunt I What street in Rome, what ancient 
ruin, what one place where man had standing* 
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room, what fallen stone was there, unstained 
with one or another ' kind of guilt! In some 
of the vicissitudes of the city's pride, or its 
calamity, the dark tide of human evil had 
swelled over it, far higher than the Tiber ever 
rose against the acclivities of the seven hills. 
To Kenyon's morbid view, there appeared to 
be a contagious element, rising fog-like from the 
ancient depravity of Rome, and brooding over 
the dead and half-rotten city^ as nowhere else 
on earth. It prolonged the tendency to crime, 
and developed an instantaneous growth of it, 
whenever an opportunity was found. And where 
could it be found so readily as here! In those 
vast palaces there were a hundred remote nooks 
where Innocence might shriek in vain. Beneath 
meaner houses there were unsuspected dungeons 
that had once been princely chambers, and open 
to the daylight ; but, on account of some wicked- 
ness there perpetrated, each passing age had 
thrown its handful of dust upon the spot, and 
buried it from sight Only ruffians knew of 
VOL. m. 50 
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its firff4^**^***j and kq)t it fer nnnder, and worse 



Sodi was the chr thioDgli which HOda, for 
Aree jean past, had heen wandering widMNit & 
protector or a guide. She had troddoi Iigfatty 
orer the cmmble of old crimes; she had taken 
her WSJ amid the grime and cormption which 
Paganism had left there^ and a perrerted Christi- 
anity had made more noisome ; walking saint-like 
throngh it aD, willi white, innocent feet; nntil, 
in some dark pitfidl that lay right across her 
path, she had yanished out of sight It was 
terrible to imagine what hideous outrage might 
have thrust her into that abyss ! 

Then the lover tried to comfort himself with 
the idea that Hilda's sanctity was a sufficient 
safeguard. Ah, yes; she was so pure! The 
angels, that were of the same sisterhood, would 
never let Hilda come to harm. A miracle would 
be wrought on her behalf, as naturally as a father 
would stretch out his hand to save a best-beloved 
child. Providence would keep a little area and 
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atmosphere about her, as safe and wholesome as 
heayen itself, although the flood of perilous ini- 
quity might hem her round, and its black waves 
hang curling above her head ! But these reflect- 
tions were of slight avail. No doubt thej were 
the religious truth. Yet the ways of Providence 
are utterly inscrutable ; and many a murder has 
been done, and many an innocent virgin has lifted 
her white arms, beseeching its aid in her ex- 
tremity, and all in vain ; so that, though Pro« 
vidence is infinitely good and wise — and perhaps 
for that very reason — it may be half an eternity 
before the great circle of its scheme shall bring 
us the superabundant recompence for all these 
sorrows! But what the lover asked was such 
prompt consolation as might consist with th^ 
brief span of mortal life; the assurance of 
Hilda's present safety, and her restoration within 

that very hour. 

An imaginative man, he suffered the penalty 
of his endowment in the hundred-fold variety 
of gloomily tinted scenes that it presented to him, 

60 — i 
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in whicli Hflda waa abrays a central figmc^ The 
•cnlptor foi^^ bis marble. Rome ceased to be 
anytbing, for bim, but a labjiinth of dismal 
streets, in one or anotber of wbicb tbe lost 
girl bad disappeared. He was hatmted witb the 
idea, that some circnmatance, most important to 
be known, and, perb^n, earaly discoverable, bad 
hidierto been overlooked, and tbat, if be conld 
Jar hold of this one cine, it wonid guide him 
directly in the track of Hilda's footsteps. With 
this pnrpose in view, he went, every mominj^ 
to tbe Tia Portoghese, and made it the startii^ 
point of fresh investigationB. After nigfatfall, 
too, he invariably retumed thither, with a faint 
bopC! flattering at bis heart, that tbe lamp might 
again be shining on the sonunit of tbe tower, 
and would dispel this ngly mystery ont of the 
circle consecrated by its ng^ There heang no 
point of which be could take firm hold, his mind 
will filled with unsabstantiat hopes and fears. 
Once, Kenyon had seemed to cut bis life in 
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marble; now, he vagaelj clutched at it, and 
found it vapour. 

In his unstrung and despondent mood, one 
trifling circumstance affected him with an idle 
pang. The doves had at first been faithful to 
their lost mistress. They failed not to sit in a 
row upon her window-sill, or to alight on the 
shrine, or on the church-angels, and on the roofs 
and portals of the neighbouring houses, in evi- 
dent expectation of her reappearancei After 
the second week, however, they began to take 
flight, and dropping off by pairs, betook them- 
selves* to other dovecotes. Only a single dove 
remained, and brooded drearily beneath the 
shrine. The flock that had departed were like 
the many hopes that had vanished from Ken- 
yon^s heart; the one that still lingered, and 
looked so wretched — ^was it a Hope, or already 
a Despair ? 

In the street, one day, the sculptor met a priest 
of mild and venerable aspect; and as his mind 
dwelt continually upon Hilda, and was especially 
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active in bringing up all incidents that liad ever 
been connected with her, it immediately struck 
him that this was the very father with whom he 
had seen her at the confessionaL Such trust did 
Hilda inspire in him, that Kenyon had never 
asked what was the subject of the communication 
between herself and this old priest. He had no 
reason for imagining that it could have any 
relation with her disappearance, so long subse- 
quently; but, being thus brought face to face 
with a personage, mysteriously associated, as he 
now remembered^ with her whom he had lost, 
an impulse ran before his thoughts and led the 
sculptor to address him. 

It might be that the reverend kindliness of 
the old man's expression took Kenyon's heart 
by surprise ; at all events, he spoke as if there 
were a recognized acquaintanceship, and an ob- 
ject of mutual interest between them. 

*^ She has gone from me, father,'' said he. 

**0f whom do you speak, my son?" inquired 
the priest 
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" Of that sweet girl/' answered Kenyon, ** who 
knelt to you at the confessionaL Surely^ you 
remember her^ among all the mortals to whose 
confessions you have listened! For she, alone, 
«could have had no sins to reveal." 

"Yes; I remember," said the priest, with a 
^leam of recollection in his eyes. " She was 
made to bear a miraculous testimony to the 
efficacy of the divine ordinances of the 
Ohurch, by seizing forcibly upon one of them, 
and finding immediate relief from it, heretic 
though she was. It is my purpose to publish 
A brief narrative of this miracle, for the 
ideation of mankind, in Latin, Italian, 
and English, &om the printLng-^press of the 
Propaganda. Poor child! Setting apart her 
heresy, she was spotless, as you say* And is 
she dead ? " 

"Heaven forbid, father!" exclaimed Kenyon, 
shrinking back. "But she has gone from me^ 
I know not whither. It may be — ^yes, the idea 
seizes upon my mind — that what she revealed 
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to you will suggest some clue to the mystery 
of her disappearance." 

•'None, my son, none," answered the priest, 
shaking his head; *^ nevertheless, I bid you be of 
good cheer. That young maiden is not doomed 
to die a heretic. Who knows what the blessed 
Virgin may at this moment be doing for her 
soul I Perhaps, when you next behold her, she 
will be clad in the shining white robe of the 
true faith." 

This latter suggestion did not convey all the 
comfort which the old priest possibly intended 
by it ; but he imparted it to the sculptor, along- 
with his blessing, as the two best tilings that 
he could bestow, and said nothing further, ex- 
cept to bid him farewell. 

When they had parted, however, the idea of 
Hilda's conversion to Catholicism recurred to 
her lover's mind, bringinjg with it certain re- 
flections, that gave a new turn to his surmises 
about the mystery into which she had vanished. 
Not that he seriously apprehended — although 
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the superabundance of her religious sentiment 
might mislead her for a moment — ^that the Ne^ 
England girl would permanently succumb to! 
the scarlet superstitions which surrounded her in 
Italy. But the incident of the confessional — ^if 
known, as probably it was, to the eager pro- 
pagandists who prowl about for souls, as cats 
to catch a mouse — ^would surely inspire the most 
confident expectations of bringing her over to- 
the faith. With so pious an end in view, would' 
Jesuitical morality be shocked at the thought 
of kidnapping the mortal body, for the sake of 
the immortal spirit that might otherwise be lost 
for ever? Would not the kind old priest, him- 
self, deem this to be infinitely the kindest ser- 
vice that he could perform for the stray lamb, 
who had so strangely sought his aid ? 

If these suppositions were well founded, Hilda 
was most likely a prisoner in one of the reli- 
gious establishments that are so numerous in 
Rome. The idea, according to the aspect in 
which it was viewed, brought now a degree of 
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comfort, and now an additional perplexitjr. On 
the one hand, SLilda was safe firom way bat 
•spiritual assaults; on the other, where was the 
possibility of breaking through all those barred 
portals, and searching a thousand convent cells, 
to set her free ? 

Kenyon, however, as it happened, was pre- 
vented from endeavouring to follow out this 
surmise, which only the state of hopeless un- 
cortainty, tliat almost bewildered his reason, 
t\mld have led him for a moment to entertain. 
A communication reached him by an unknown 
hand, in consequence of which, and within an 
hour after receiving it, he took his way through 
^ne of the gates of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A WALK ON THE CAMPAGNA. 

It was a bright forenoon of February ; a month 
in which the brief severity of a Roman winter 
is ahready past, and when violets "and daisies 
begin to show themselves in spots favoured by 
the sun. The sculptor came out of the city by 
the gate of San Sebastiano, and walked briskly 
along the Appian Way. 

For the space of a mile or two beyond the 
gate, this ancient and famous road is as deso* 
late and disagreeable as most of the other Roman 
avenues. It extends over small, uncomfortable 
paving-stones, between brick and plastered walls, 
which are very solidly constructed, and so high 
as almost to exclude a view of the surrounding 
country. The houses are of most uninviting 
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aspect, neither picturesque, nor homelike and 
social ; they have seldom or never a door open- 
ing on the wayside, hut are accessible only from 
the rear, and frown inhospitably upon the tra* 
veller through iron-grated windows. Here and 
there appears a dreary inn, or a wine-shop, de- 
signated by the withered bush beside the en- 
trance, within which you discern a stone-built 
and sepulchral interior, where guests refresh 
themselves with sour bread and goats' milk 
cheese, washed down with wine of dolorous* 
acerbity. 

At frequent intervals along the roadside, up- 
rises the ruin of an ancient tomb« As they 
stand now, these structures are immensely high 
and broken mounds of conglomerated bricks 
stone, pebbles, and earth, all molten by time 
into a mass as solid and indestructible as if 
each tomb were composed of a single boulder of 
granite. When first erected, they were cased ex-* 
temally, no doubt, with slabs of polished marble, 
artfully wrought bas-relie&, and all such suitable 
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iidonmients, and were rendered majestically beau- 
tiful by grand architectural designs. This an- 
tique splendour has long since been stolen from 
the dead^ to decorate the palaces and churches 
of the living. Nothing remains to the dishonoured 
.sepulchres^ except their massiveness. 

Even the pyramids form hardly a stranger 
spectacle^ or are more alien from human sym- 
pathies^ than the tombs of the Appian Way, with 
iheir gigantic height, breadth, and solidity, defy- 
ing time and the elements, and far too mighty to 
be demolished by an ordinary earthquake. Here 
you may see a modem dwelling, and a garden 
with its vines and olive-trees, perched on the 
lofty dilapidation of a tomb, which forms a pre- 
cipice of fifly feet in depth on each of the four 
flides. There is a home on that funereal mound, 
where generations of children have been bom, 
4md successive Uves been spent, nndisturbed hy 
the ghost of the stem Roman whose ashes were 
•60 preposterously burdened* Other sepulchres 
wear a crown of grass, shrubbery, and forest- 
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trees» which throw out a broad sweep of branches^ 
havmg had time^ twice over^ to be a thousand 
years of age. On one of them stands a tower> 
which^ though immemorially more modem than 
the tomb^ was itself built by immemorial hands^ 
and is now rifted quite from top to bottom b^ 
a vast fissure* of decay; the tomb-hillock^ its 
foundation^ being still as firm as ever^ and likel|^ 
to endure until the last trump shall rend it 
wide asunder, and summon forth its unknown 
dead. 

Tes ; its unknown dead I For, except in one 
7fr two doubtful instances, these mountainous 
sepulchral edifices have not availed to keep sa 
much as the bare name of an individual or a 
family from oblivion. Ambitious of everlasting 
remembrance, as they were, the slumberers might 
just as well have gone quietly to rest, each in 
his pigeon-hole of a columbaria, or under his> 
little green hillock, in a graveyard^ without a 
headstone to mark the spot. It is rather satifr* 
&ctory than otherwise, to think that all these 
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idle pains have turned out so utterly abor- 
tive. 

About two miles, or more, from the city-gate^ 
and right upon the roadside, Kenyon passed an 
immense round pile, sepulchral in its original 
purposes, like those already mentioned. It was 
built of great blocks of hewn stone, on a vast, 
square foundation of rough, agglomerated mate- 
rial, such as composes the mass of all the other 
ruinous tombs. But, whatever might be the 
cause, it was in a far better state of preservation 
than they. On its broad summit rose the battle- 

m 

ments of a mediaeval fortress, out of the midst 
of which (so long since had time begun to 
crumble the supplemental structure, and cover 
it with sou, by means of wayside dust) grew 
trees, bushes, and thick festoons of ivy. This 
tomb of a woman had become the citadel and 
donjon-keep of a castle; and all the care that 
Cecilia Metella's husband could bestow, to secure 
endless peace for her beloved relics, had only 
sufficed to make that hand&l of ])recious ashes 
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the nacleas of battles, long ages after her 
death. 

A little beyond this point, the sculptor turned 
jiside from the Appian Way, and directed his 
xx>urse across the Campagna, guided by tokens 
that ivere obvious only to himself. On one nde 
<of him, but at a distance, the Claudian aqueduct 
was striding over fields and water-courses. Before 
him, many miles away, with a Uue atmosphere 
between, rose the Alban hills, brilliantly slvered 
with snow and sunshine. 

He was not without a companion. A buffalo- 
icalf, that seemed shy and sociable by the selfiame 
impulse, had begun to make acquaintance with 
him, from the moment when he left the road. 
This frolicsome creature gambolled along, now 
before, now behind ; standing a moment to gaze 
At him, with wild, curious eyes, he leaped aside 
imd shook his shaggy head, as Eenyon advanced 
too nigh; then, after loitering in the rear, he 
came galloping up, like a charge of cavalry, 
but halted, all of a sudden, when the sculptor 
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turned to look^ and bolted across the Campagna, 

.at ihe slightest signal of nearer approach^ The 

. youngs sportive things Kenyon half fancied, was 

serving him as a guide, like the heifer that led 

Cadmus to the site of his destined city; for, in 

. spite of a hundred vagaries, his general course 

was] in the right direction, and along by .several 

. objects which the sculptor had noted as land* 

marks of his way. 

Li this natural intercourse with a rude and 
healthy form of animal life, there was something 
. that wonderfully revived Kenyon's spirits. The 
warm rays of the sun, too, were wholesome' for 
him in body and soul; and so was a. breeze 
that bestirred itself occasionally, as if for the 
sole purpose of breathing upon his cheek, and 
dying softly away, when he would fain have fel%^ 
a little more decided kiss. This shy, but loving 
breeze reminded him strangely of what Hilda's 
deportment had sometimes been towards him- 
self. 
The weather had very much to do, no doubt^. 

VOL. IIL 61 
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witk ikese genial and delightful sensations^ that 
made the sculptor so happy with mere life^ in 
spite of a head and heart full of doleful thoughte^ 
anxieties, and fears, which ought in all reason 
to have depressed him. It was like no weather 
that exists anywhere, save in Paradise and in 
Italy; certainly not in Ammca, where it is 
always too strenuous on the side either of heat 
or cold. Toung as the season was, and wintry 
as it would have been under a more rigid sky, 
it resembled summer rather than what we New 
Englanders recognize in our idea of spring. 
But there was an indescribable something, 
sweet, fresh, and remotely affectionate, which 
the matronly summer loses, and which thrilled, 
and, as it were, tickled Kenyon's heart with 
a feeling partly of the senses, yet far more a 
spiritual delight. In a word, it was as if 
Hilda's delicate breath were on his cheek. 

Afler walking at a brisk pace for about half 
an hour, he reached a spot where an excavation 
appeared to have been begun, at some not very 
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distant period. There wsCs a holIov\' space in the 
earth, looking exceedingly like a deserted cellar^ 
being enclosed within old subterranean walls, con- 
Htmcted of thin Roman bricks, and made acces- 
sible by a narrow flight of stone steps. A sub- 
urban villa had probably stood over this site, 
in the imperial days of Rome, and these might 
have been the ruins of a bath-room, or some 
other apartment that was required to be wholly 
or partly under ground. A spade can scarcely 
be put into that soil, so rich in lost and forgotten 
things, without hitting upon some discovery which 
would attract all eyes, in any other land. If 
you dig but a little way, you gather bits of pre- 
cious marble, coins, rings, and engraved gems; 
if you go deeper, you break into columbaria, 
or into sculptured and richly frescoed apart- 
ments that look like festive halls, but were only 
aepukhres. 

The sculptor descended info the cellar-like 
cavity, and sat down on a block of stone. His 
eagerness had brought him thither sooner than 

51— t 
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ihe appointed hour. The sunshine fell slantwise 
into the hollow^ and happened to be resting on 
what Kenyon. at first took to be a shapeless 
firagment of stone, possibly marble, which 
was partly concealed by the crumbling down 
of earth. 

But his practised eye was soon aware of some- 
thing artistic in this rude object. To relieve 
the anxious tedium of his situation, he cleared 
away some of the soil, which seemed to have 
fallen very recently, and discovered a headless 
figure of marble. It was earth-stained, as well 
it might be, and had a slightly corroded surface, 
but at once impressed the sculptor as a Greek 
production, and wonderfully delicate and beautifiil. 
The head was gone; both* arms were broken off 
at the elbows. Protruding from the loose earth, 
however, Kenyon beheld the fingers of a marble 
hand ; it was still appended to its arm, and a 
little further search enabled him to find the other. 
Placing these limbs in what the nice adjustment 
of the fractures proved to be their true position^ 
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the poor^ fragmentary woman forthwith showed' 
that she retained her modest instincts to the last 
She had perished with them, and snatched them 
back at the moment of revival. For these long- 
bnried hands immediately disposed themselves, in 
the manner that nature prompts^ as the antique 
artist knew^ and as all the world has seen, in 
the Venus de' Medici. 

" What a discovery is here ! " thought Kenyon 
to himself. '^ I seek for Hilda, and find a marble 
woman I Is the omen good or ill ? " 

In a comer of the excavation lay a small - 
round block of stone, much incrusted with earth 
that had dried and hardened upon it So, at 
least, you would have described this object, until 
the sculptor Med it, turned it hither and thither 
in his hands, brushed off the dinging soil, and 
finally placed it on the slender neck of the newly 
discovered statue. The effect was magical. It 
immediately lighted up and vivified the whole 
figure, endowing it with personality, soul and 
intelligence. The beautiful Idea at once asserted 
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iU immortality, and converted that heap of forlorn 
firagments into a whole, as perfect to the mind, 
if not to the eye, as when the new marble gleamed 
with snowy lustre ; nor was the impression marred 
by the earth that still hung upon the exquisitely 
graceful limbs, and even filled the lovely crevice 
of the lips. Eenyon cleared it away from 
between them, and almost deemed himself re* 
warded with a living smile. 

It was either the prototype or a better repetition 
of lht> Venus of the Tribune. But those who 
liave been dissatisfied with the small head, the 
narrow, soulless face, the button-hole eyelids, of 
that famous statue, and its moutli such as nature 
never moulded, sibould see the genial breadth of 
this &r nobler and sweeter countenance. It is 
one of the few works of antique sculpture in 
which we recognize womanhood, and that, more- 
over, without prejudice to its divinity. 

Here, then, was a treasure for the sculptor to 
have found I How happened it to be lying there, 
beside its grave of twenty centuries? Why 
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were not die tidings of its discoveiy already 
noised abroad? The world was richer than 
yesterday^ by something far more precious than 
gold. Forgotten beauty had come back, as 
beautiful as ever ; a goddess had risen from her 
long slumber^ and was a goddess stilL Another 
cabinet in the Vatican was destined to shine as 
lustrously as that of the Apollo Belvedere; or, 
if the aged pope should resign his claim, an 
emperor would woo this tender marble, and win 
her as proudly as an imperial bride ! 

Such were the thoughts with which Kenyon 
exaggerated to himself the importance of the 
newly-discovered statue, and strove to feel at 
least a portion of the interest which this event 
would have inspired in him, a little while before. 
But, in reality, he found it difficult to fix his mind 
upon the subject He could hardly, we fear, 
be reckoned a consummate artist, because there 
was something dearer to Inm than his art ; and, 
by the greater strength of a human affection, 
the divine statue seemed to fall asunder again. 
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and become only a' heap of worthless frag-* 
xnents. 

While the scidptor sat listlessly gazing at it, 
there was a sound of small hoofs^ clumsily gallop- 
ing on the Campagna; and, soon, his frisky 
acquaintance, the buffido-calf, came and peeped 
over the edge of the excavation. Almost at the 
same moment, he heard voices, which approached 
noaror and nearer; a man's voice, and a feminine 
one» talking the mumal tongue of Italy. Besides- 
the hairy visage of his four-fix>ted friend, Kenyoii 
now saw the figures of a peasant and a contadina, 
making gestures of salutation to him, on the 
opposite verge of the hollow space. 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

THE PEASANT AND CONTADINA. 

Thet descended into the excavation; a young: 
peasant, in the short bine jacket, the small clothes^ 
buttoned at the knee, and buckled shoes, that 
compose one of the ugliest driesses ever womc 
by man, except the wearer's form have a grace? 
which any garb, or the nudity of an antique*, 
statue, would equally set off; and, hand in hand 
with him, a village girl, in one of those brilliant" 
costumes largely kindled up with scarlet, and 
decorated with gold embroidery,, in which the? 
contadinas array themselves on feast-days. But; 
Kenyon was not deceived ; he had recognized the 
voices of his friends, indeed, even before their 
disguised figures came between him and the sun- 
light. Donatello was the peasant ; the contadina,.. 
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iriih the auy smfle, half mirthfbl, though it shone 
out of melancholy e jes — ^was Miriam, 

Thejr both greeted the sculptor with a familiar 
kindness which reminded him of the days when 
Hilda, and they, and he, had lived so happily 
together, before the mysterious adventore of the 
•catacomb. What a succession of sinister events 
liad followed one spectral figure out of that 
gloomy labyrinth! 

" It is carnival time, you know,** said Miriam, 
:as if in explanation of Donatello^s and her own 
<x>stnme. ''Do you remember how merrily we 
spent the carnival, last year ? ^ 

"It seems many years ago," replied Eenyon. 
** We are all so changed I " 

When individuals approach one another with 
deep, purposes on both sides, they seldcmx come 
at once to the matter which they have most at 
heart They dread the electric shock of a too 
sudden contact with it A natural impulse leads 
them to steal gradually onward, hiding themselves 
as it were^ behind a closer, and still a closer topic. 
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until they stand fiice to face with the true point 
of interest. Miriam was conscious of this impalse^ 
and partially obeyed it. 

'' So, your instincts as a sculptor have brought 
you into the presence of our newly-discovered 
statne/* she observed. ^'Is it not beautiful? A 
fkr truer image of immortal womanhood than 
the poor little damsel at Florence, world-famoud 
though she be.** 

** Most beautiful," said Kenyon, casting an 
indifferent glance at the Venus. *^ The time 
has been, when the sight of this statue would 
have been enough to make the day memor* 
able.'' 

'< And will it not do so, now ? ^ Miriam asked. 
^'I fancied so, indeed, when we discovered it 
two days ago. It is Donatelio's prize. We 
were sitting here together, planning an inter- 
view with you, when his keen eyes detected 
the fallen goddess, almost entirely buried under , 
that heap of earth, which the clumsy excava- 
tors showered down upon her, I suppose. We 
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congratulated ' ourselves^ chiefly for your sakew 
The eyes of us three are the only ones to which- 
she has yet revealed herself. Does it not frighten, 
you a little, like the apparition of a lovely wo- 
man that lived of old, and has long lain in the; 
grave ? " 

'^ Ah, Miriam ! I cannot respond to you,*^ said 
the sculptor, with irrepressible impatience. '^ Ima* 
gination and the love of art have both died 
out of me." 

"Miriam," interposed Donatello, with gentle- 
gravity, *^ why should we keep our friend in 
suspense ? We know what anxiety he feels^^. 
Let us give him what intelligence we can.*' 

"You are so direct and immediate, my be- 
loved friend I" answered Miriam, with an un- 
quiet smile. "There are several reasons why- 
I should like to play round this matter a little 
while, and cover it with &nciful thoughts, a& 
we strew a grave with flowers.** 

" A grave t ** exclaimed the sculptor. 

•'No grave in which your heart need h& 
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-tmried," she replied; "you have no such cala* 
mxty to dread. But I linger^ and hesitate, be- 
-cause every word I speak brings me nearer to 
s, crisis from which I shrink. Ah, Donatello! 
let us live a little longer the life of these last 
few days I It is so bright, so airy, so child- 
like, so without either past or future! Here, 
x>n the wild Campiagna, you seem to have found, 
both for yourself and me, the life that belonged 
to you in early youth; the sweet, irresponsible 
life which you inherited from your mythic an- 
cestry, the Fauns of Monte Beni. Our stem 
and black reality will conie upon us speedily 
enough. But, first, a brief time more of this 
strange happiness.'' 

'^I dare not linger upon it," answered Dona- 
tello, with an expression that reminded the 
iK^ulptor of the gloomiest days of his remorse 
at Monte Beni. "I dare to be so happy as 
you have seen me, only because I liave felt the 
time to be so brieE" 

One day, then 1 " pleaded Miriam* *' One 
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more day in the wfld fireedom of this swee^ 
scented air.** 

^ Well, one more day," said Donatello, smil* 
ing ; and his smfle touched Eenjon with a 
pathos beyond words, there bdng gaiety and 
sadness both melted into it; *^ but here is Hilda*a 
friend, and our own. Comfort him, at least, 
and set his heart at rest, since you hare it 
partly in your power." 

*^ Ah, surely he might endure his pangs a Utdfr 
longer I " cried Miriam, turning to Eenyon with a 
tricksy, fitM kind of mirth, that served to hide* 
some solemn necessity, too sad and serious to be 
looked at in its naked aspect. '^You love us 
both, I think, and will be content to suffer for* 
our sakes, one other day. Do I ask too much ? " 

** Tell me of Hilda," replied the sculptor ;; 
^'tell me only that she is safe, and keep back 
what else you will." 

'^ Hilda is safe," said Miriam. '^ There is a 
Providence purposely for Hilda, as I remember to 
have told you long ago. But a great trouble — an 
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evil deed, let us acknowledge it] — has spread 
out its dark branches so widely, that the shadow 
fidls on innocence as well as guilt There was. 
one slight link that connected your sweet Hilda 
with a crime which it was her mihappy fortune- 
to witness, but of which I need not say she 
was as guiltless as the angels that looked out 
of heaven, and saw it too. No matter now, what 
the consequence has been. You shall have your 
lost Hilda back, and — who knows? — ^perhaps^ 
tenderer than she was." 

'^But when will she return?" persisted the 
sculptor; ^^tell me the when, and where, and 
how ! " ' 

'^ A little patience I Do not press me so," said. 
Miriam; and again Eenyon was struck by the 
apritelike fitful characteristic of her manner, and 
a sort of hysteric gaiety, which seemed to be- 
a Will-o -the- Wisp from a sorrow stagnant at 
her heart ''You have more time to spare than 
we* First, listen to something that I have to 
tell. We will talk of HUda by and by." 
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Then Miriam spoke of her own Iife> and told 
facts that threw a gleam of light over many 
things which had perplexed the sculptor in. all 
his previous knowledge of her. She described 
' herself as springing from English parentage, on 
the mother's side, but with a vein, likewise, of 
Jewish blood ; yet connected, through her father, 
with one of those few princely families of southern 
•Italy, which still retain a great wealth and in- 
fluence. And she revealed a name, at which 
her auditor started, and grew pale; for it was 
•one that, only a few years before, had been 
familiar to the world, in connection with a mys- 
terious and terrible event The reader— if he 
. think it worth while to recall some of the* strange 
incidents which have been talked of, and for- 
gotten, within no long time past-^will remember 
Miriam's name. 

^ Tou shudder at me,' I perceive," siEiid Miriam, 
.suddenly interrupting her narrative. 

^^No; you were innocent," replied the sculp- 
tor. " I shudder at the fatality that seems to 
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haunt your footsteps^ and throws a shadow of 
crime about your path^ you being guiltless.'' 

" There was such a fatality," said Miriam ; 
''yes; the shadow fell upon me, innocent, but 
I went astray in it, and wandered — as Hilda 
could tell you — into crime," 

She went on to say, that, while yet a child, 
she had lost her English mother. From a very 
early period of her life, there had been a con- 
tract of betrothal between herself and a certain 
marchese, the representative of another branch 
of her paternal house, — a family arrangement 
between two persons of disproportioned ages, and 
in which feeling went for nothing. Most Italian 
^*ls of noble rank would have yielded them- 
selves to such a marriage, as an affair of course. 
But there was something in Miriam's blood, in 
her mixed race, in her recollections of her mother 
— some characteristic, finally, in her own nature 
— ^which had given her freedom of thought, and 
force of will, and made this pre-arranged con- 
nection odious to her. Moreover, the character 
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of her destined husband would have been a 
sufficient and insuperable objection ; for it be- 
trayed traits so evil, so treacherous, so wild, 
and yet so strangely subtle, as could only be 
accounted for by the insanity which often deve- 
lopes itself in old, close-kept races of men, when 
long unmixed with newer blood. Reaching the 
age when the marriage contract should have- 
been fulfilled, Miriam had utterly repudiated it. 

Some time afterwards had occurred that terrible 
event to which Miriam had alluded, when she 
revealed her name ; an event, the frightftil and 
mysterious circumstances of which will recur to 
many minds, but of which few or none can have 
found for themselves a satisfactory explanation* 
It only concerns the present narrative, inasmuch 
as the suspicion of being at least an accomplice- 
in the crime fell darkly and directly upon Miriam 
herself. 

**But you know that I am innocent!" she 
cried, interrupting herself again, and looking 
Kenyon in the face. 
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I know it by my devest consciousness/ he 
answered ; '^ and I know it hy Hilda's trust 
and entire affection^ which you never could have 
won had you been capable of guilt." 

^^ That is sure ground^ indeed^ for pronouncing 
me innocent/ said Miriam^ with the tears gushing 
into her eyes. '^Yet I have since become a 
horror to your saint-like Hilda, by a crime 
which she herself saw me help to perpetrate I " 

She proceeded with her story. The great in- 
fluence of her family connections had shielded her 
from some of the consequences of her imputed 
guilt But, in her despair, she had fled from 
home, and had surrounded her flight with such 
circumstances as rendered it the most proba- 
ble conclusion that she had committed suicide. 
Miriam, however, was not of the feeble nature 
which takes advantage of that obvious and poor 
resource in earthly di£Sculties. ' She flung herself 
upon the world, and speedily created a new 
sphere, in which Hilda's gentle purity, the 
sculptor's sensibility, dear thought and genius, 
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and Donatello's genial simplicity^ had given her 
almost her first experience of happiness. Then 
came that ill-omened adventure of the catacomb* 
The spectral figure which she encountered there 
was the evil fate that had haunted her through 
life. 

Looking back upon^^hat had happened/ Miriam 
observed^ she now considered him a madman. 
Insanity must have been mixed up with his 
original composition, and developed by those very 
acts of depravity which it suggested^ and still 
more intensified by the remorse that ultimately 
followed them. Nothing was stranger in his dark 
career, than the penitence which often seemed 
to go hand in hand with crime. Since his death, 
she had ascertained that it finally led him to 
a convent^ where his severe and self-inflicted 
penance had even acquired him the reputation 
of unusual sanctity, and had been the cause of 
his enjoying greater freedom than is commonly 
allowed to monks. 

** Need I tell you more ? " asked Miriam, after 
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proceeding thus far. ^^ It is still a dim and 
dreary mystery, a gloomy twilight into which 
I guide you; but possibly you may catch a 
glimpse of much that I myself can explain only 
by conjecture. At all events, you can compre* 
hend what my situation must have been, after 
that fetal interview in the catacomb. My per- 
secutor had gone thither for penance, but followed 
me forth with fresh impulses to crime. He had 
me in his power. Mad as he was, and wicked 
as he wa^, with one word he could have blasted 
me in the belief of all the world. In your heliei 
too, and Hilda's! Even Donatello would have 
shrunk from me with horror 1 " 

** Never," said Donatello; " my instinct would 
have known you innocent." 

*^ Hilda, and Donatello, and myself— we three 
would have acquitted you," said Kenyon, "let 
theworldsaywhat.it might. Ah, Miriaxn, you 
should have told us this sad story sooner I " 

" I thought often of revealing it to you," 
answered Miriam; ^^on one occasion, especially 
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— ^it was after you had shown me your Cleo- 
patra; it seemed to leap out of my hearty and 
got as far as my very lips. But finding you 
cold to accept my confidence^ I thrust it back 
again. Had I obeyed my first impulse^ all would 
have turned out differently.'* 

*^ And Hilda ! " resumed the sculptor. '* What 
can have been her connection with these dark 
incidents ?** 

"She will, doubtless, tell you with her own 
lips,** replied Miriam. " Through sources of in- 
formation which I possess in Rome, I can assure 
you of her safety. In two days more — ^by the 
help of the special Providence that, as I love 
to tell you, watches over Hilda — she shall rejoin 
you." 

** Still two days more I " murmured the sculptor. 

^* Ah, you are cruel now 1 More cruel than 
you know!" exclaiimed Miriam, with another 
gleam of that fantastic, fitful gaiety, which had 
more than once marked her manner, during this 
interview. " Spare your poor friends I " 
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"I know not what you mean^ Miriam," said 
Kenyon. 

"No matter," she replied; '^you will under- 
stand hereafter. But could you think it ? Here 
is Donatello haunted with strange remorse, and 
an unmitigable resolve to obtain what he deems 
justice upon himself. He fancies, with a kind 
of direct simplicity, which I have vainly tried 
to combat, that, when a wrong has been done, 
the doer is bound to submit himself to whatsoever 
tribunal takes cognizance of such things, and 
abide its judgment I have assured him that 
there is no such thing as earthly justice, and 
especially none here, under the head of Chris- 
iendom." 

"We will not argue the point again," said 
Donatello, smiling. "I have no head for argu- 
ment, but only a sense, an impulse, an instinct, 
I believe, winch sometimes leads me right But 
why do we talk now of what may make us 
sorrowful ? There are still two days more. Let 
us be happy ! " 
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It sheared to Ken jon thmt sinoe lie last saw 
Danatello, some of the sweet and deE^itfiil da- 
racteristics of the antique Faon had retomed to 
him. There were slight, careless graces, pleasant 
and simple pecnliarities, that had been oUiteiafted 
hj the heavy gnef through which, he was paasnigy 
at Monte Beni, and ont of which he had hardlj 
emerged, when the sculptor parted wiih Miriam 
and him beneath the bronze pontiff's ontstretched 
hand. These lu^pj blossoms had now reap- 
peared. A playfulness came out of his heart 
and glimmered like firelight in his actions^ alter- 
nating, or eyesx closely intermingled, with pro* 
found sympathy and serious thought. 

*'Is he not beautifal?'' said Miriam, watching 
ihe sculptor^s eye as it dwelt admiringly on 
Donatello. *'So changed, yet still, in a deeper 
sense, so much the same! He has travelled in 
a circle, as all things heavenly and earthly do, 
and now comes back to his original self, with an 
inestimable treasure of improvement won from 
an experience of pain. How wonderful is this! 
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I tremble at my own thoughts^ yet must needs- 
probe them to their depths. Was the crime-— 
in which he and I were wedded— was it a bless- 
ing, in that strange disguise ? Was it a means 
of education, bringing a simple and imperfect 
nature to a point of feeling and intelligence 
which it could have reached under no other 
discipline ? ^ 

** You stir up deep and perilous matter,. 
Miriam," replied Kenyon. '^I dare not follow 
you into the unfathomable abysses whither you 
are tending." 

^^Yet there is a pleasure in them I I delight 
to lurood on the verge of this great mystery,** 
returned she. ^^ The story of the Fall of Man I 
Is it not repeated in our romance of Monte 
Beni? And may we follow the analogy yet 
fiurther? Was that very sin — ^into which Adam 
precipitated himself and all his race — ^was it the 
destined means by which, over a long pathway 
of toil and sorrow, we are to attain a higher, 
brighter, and profounder happiness, than our lost 
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birthright gave ? Will not this idea account for 
the permitted existence of sin^ as no other theory 
xjan?" 

"It is too dangerous, Miriam! I cannot 
follow youl" repeated the sculptor. "Mortal 
man has no right to triead on the ground where 
you now set your feet." 

"Ask Hilda what she thinks of it," said 
Miriam, with a thoughtful smile. ^^At least, 
she might conclude that sin — which man chose 
instead of good — ^has been so beneficently handled 
by Omniscience and Omnipotence, tBat, whereas 
©ur dark enemy sought to destroy us by it, it 
has really become an instrument most effective 
in the education of intellect and soul." 

Miriam paused a little longer among these 
meditations, which the sculptor rightly felt to 
be so perilous; she then pressed his hand, in 
token of farewell. 

" The day after to-morrow," said she, " an hour 
before sunset, go to the Corso, and stand in front 
•f the fifth house on your left, beyond the Anto- 
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nine column. Ton will learn tidings of a 
friend,'' 

Kenyon would have besought her for more 
definite intelligence^ but she shook her head^ 
put her finger on her lips, and turned away with 
an illusive smile. The fancy impressed him, that 
«he, too, like Donatello, had reached a wayside 
paradise, in their mysterious life journey, where 
they both threw down the burthen of the Before 
and After, and, except for this interview with him- 
self, were happy in the flitting moment. To-day, 
Donatello was the sylvan Faun ; to-day, Miriam 
was his fit companion, a Nymph of grove or foun- 
tain ; to-morrow — a remorseful man and woman, 
linked by a marriage-bond of mme-they would 
set forth towards an inevitable goaL 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A SCENE IN THE CORSO. 

On the appointed afternoon^ Kenyoni failed not 
to make his appearance in the Corso^ and at aa 
hour much earlier than Miriam had named. 

It was carnival time. The merriment of ihi* 
famous festival was in full progress; and the 
stately avenue of the Corso was peopled with 
hundreds of fantastic shapes, some of which 
probably represented the mirth of ancient times^ 
sunriving through all maimer of calamity, ever 
since the days of the Roman empire. For a few 
afternoons of early spring, this mouldy gaiety 
strays into the sunshine ; all the remainder of the 
year, it seems to be shut up in the catacombs 
or some other sepulchral store-house of the 
past. 
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Besides these hereditary forms^ at which a 
hundred generations have laughed^ there were 
others of modem date^ the humorous effluence of 
the day that was now passing. It is a day^ how- 
ever^ and an age^ that appears to be remarkably 
barren, when compared with the prolific origi- 
nality of former times, in productions of a scenic 
and ceremonial character, whether grave or gay. 
To own the truth, the carnival is alive, this 
present year, only because it has existed through 
centuries gone by. It is traditionary, not actual. 
If decrepit and melancholy Rome smiles, and 
laughs broadly, indeed, at carnival time, it is not 
in the old simplicity of real mirth, but with a 
half-conscious effort, like our self-deceptive pre<- 
tence of jollity at a threadbare joke. Whatever 
it may once have been, it is now but a narrow 
stream of merriment, noisy of set purpose, run- 
ning along the middle of the Corso, through the 
solemn heart of the decayed city, without ex- 
tending its shallow influence on either side. Nor, 
«ven within its own limits, does it affect the masft 
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of spectators^ but only a comparatively few, in 
street and balcony, who carry on the warfare 
of nosegays and counterfeit sugar-plums. The 
populace look on with staid composure : the no- 
bility and priesthood take little or no part in the 
matter ; and, but for the hordes of Anglo-Saxons 
who annually take up the flagging mirth, the 
carnival might long ago have been swept away, 
with the snowdrifts of confetti that whiten all 
the pavement. 

No doubt, however, the worn-out festival is 
still new to the youthful and light-hearted, who 
make the worn-out world itself as fresh as Adam 
found it on his first forenoon in Paradise. It 
may be only Age and Care that chill the life out 
of its grotesque and airy riot, with the imperti- 
nence of their cold criticism. 

Kenyon, though young, had care enough with* 
in his breast to render the carnival the emptiest 
of mockeries. Contrasting the stem anxiety of 
his present mood with the frolic spirit of the 
preceding year, he &ncied that so much trouble 
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liadj at all events^ brought wisdom in its train. 
But there is a wisdom that looks grave^ and 
sneers at merriment ; and again a deeper wisdom, 
that stoops to be gay as often as occasion serves^r 
and oftenest avails itself of shallow and trifling 
grounds of mirth ; because^ if we wait for more 
substantial on6s, we seldom can be gay at alL 
Therefore, had it been possible, Kenyon would- 
have done well to mask himself in some wild, 
hairy visage, and plunge into the throng of other 
masquers, as at the carnival before. Then, Dona- 
tello had danced along the Corso in all ihe^ 
equipment of a Faun, doing the part with won*» 
derful felicity of execution, and revealing furry- 
ears which looked absolutelv real; and Miriam^ 
had been, alternately, a lady of the antique regime, 
in powder and brocade, and the prettiest peasant- 
girl of the Campagna, in the gayest of costumes ;; 
while Hilda, sitting demurely in a balcony, hai 
hit the sculptor with a single rosebud— so sweet' 
and fresh a bud that he knew at once whose hand 
had flung it. 
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These were all gone; all those dear friends 
whose sympathetic mirth had made him gay. 
Kenyon felt as if an interval of many years had 
passed since the last carnivaL He had grown 
old, the nimble jollity was tame, and the mas* 
quers dull and heavy; the Corso was but a 
narrow and shabby street of decaying palaces ; 
and even the long, blue streamer of Italian sky, 
above it, not half so brightly blue as formerly. 

Yet, if be could have beheld the scene with 
his clear, natural eyesight, he might still have 
found both merriment and splendour in it. 
Everywhere, and all day long, there had been 
tokens of the festival, in the baskets brimming 
over with bouquets, for sale at the streetFComers, 
or borne about on people's heads; while bushels 
upon bushels of variously coloured confetti were 
disj^yed, looking just like veritable sugar-plums ; 
60 that a stranger would have imagined that the 
whole commerce and business of stem old Rome 
lay in flowers and sweets. And, now, in the 
sunny afternoon, there could hardly be a spectacle 
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more picturesque than the vista of that noble 
street^ stretching into the interminable distance 
between two rows of lofty edifices^ from every 
window of which, and many a balcony, flaunted 
gay and gorgeous carpets, bright silks, scarlet 
cloths with rich golden fringes, and Gobelin 
tapestry, still lustrous with varied hues, though 
the product of antique looms. Each separate 
palace had put on a gala dress, and looked festive 
for the occasion, whatever sad or guilty secret 
it might hide within. Every window, moreover, 
was alive with the faces of women, rosy girls, 
and children, all kindled into brisk and mirthful 
expression by the incidents in the street below. 
In the balconies that projected along the palace 
fronts, stood groups of ladies, some beautiful, 
all richly dressed, scattering forth their laughter, 
shrill, yet sweet, and the musical babble of their 
voices, to thicken into an a|ry tumult over the 
heads of common mortals. 

All these innumerable eyes looked down into 
the street, the whole capacity of which was 
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thronged with festal figures^ In such fantastic 
rariet J that it had , taken centuries to contrive 
them ; and through the midst of the mad^ merry 
stream of human life^ rolled slowly onward a 
never-ending procession of all the vehicles in 
Bome, from the ducal carriage^ with the powdered 
coachman high in fronts and the three golden 
lackeys clinging in the rear, down to the rustic 
cart drawn by its single donkey. Among this 
various crowd, at windows and in balconies, in 
cart, cab, barouche, or gorgeous equipage, or 
bustling to and fro a-foot, there was a sympathy 
of nonsense; a true and genial brotherhood and 
sisterhood, based on the honest purpose^ — and a 
wise one, too— of being foolish, all together. The 
sport of mankind, like its deepest earnest, is a 
battle ; so these festive people fought one another 
with an ammunition of sugar-plmns and flowers. 

Not that they were veritable sugar-plums, how- 
ever, but something that resembled them only 
as the apples of Sodom look like better fruit. 
.They were concocted mostly of lime, with a grain 
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of oat or some other worthless kernel in the midst. 
Besides the hail-storm of confetti^ the combatants 
threw handfttis of flour or lime into the air^ where 
it hung like smoke over a battle-field^ or^ descend* 
ing^ whitened a black coat or priestly robe^ and 
made the curly locks of youth irreverently hoary. 
At the same time with this acrid contest of 
quicklime^ which caused much effusion of tears 
from suffering eyes, a gentler warfare of flowers 
was carried on, principally between knights and 
ladies. Originally, no doubt, when this pretty 
custom was first instituted, it may have had a 
sincere and modest import. Each youtk and 
damsel, — ^gathering bouquets of field flowers, or 
the sweetest and fairest that grew in their own 
gardens, all fresh and virgin blossoms, — flimg 
them, with true aim, at the one, or few, whom 
they regarded with a sentiment of shy partiality, 
at least, if not with love. Often, the lover in the 
Corso may thus have received from liis bright 
mistress, in her father's princely balcony, the first 
aweet intimation that his passionate glances had 
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not stmck against a heart of marble. What 
more appropriate mode of suggesting her tender 
secret conld a maiden find, than by the soft hit 
of a rose-bud against a young man's cheek ? 

This was the pastime and the earnest of a 
more innocent and homelier age. Now-a-days, 
the nosegays are gathered and tied up by sordid 
hands, chiefly of the most ordinary flowers, and 
are sold along the Corso at mean price, yet more 
than such venal things are worth. Buying a 
baaket&l, you find them miserably wilted, as 
if they had flown hither and thither through two 
or three carnival days already; muddy, too, 
having been fished up from the pavement, where 
a hundred feet have trampled on them. You 
may see throngs of men and boys who thrust 
themselves beneath the horses' hoofs to gather 
up bouquets that were aimed amiss from balcony 
and carriage ; these they sell again, and yet once 
more, and ten times over, defiled as they all are 
with the wicked filth of Rome. 

Such are the flowery favours — ^the fragrant 
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bunches of sentiment — ^that fly between cavalier 
and dame^ and back again^ from one end of the 
Corso to the other. Perhaps they may symboKze, 
more aptly than was intended, the poor, battered, 
wilted hearts of those who fling them; hearts 
which — crumpled and crushed by former pos- 
sessors, and stained with various mishap — ^have 
been passed from hand to hand, along the muddy 
street-way of life, instead of being treasured in 
one &ithful bosom. 

These venal and polluted flowers, therefore, and 
those deceptive bonbons, are types of the small 
reality that still subsists in the observaiice of the 
carnival Yet the government seemed to imagine 
that there might be excitement enough — wild 
mirth, perchance, following its antics beyond law> 
and frisking from frolic into earnest — ^to render 
it expedient to guard the Corso with an imposing 
show of military power. Besides the ordinary 
force of gendarmes, a strong patrol of Papal 
dragoons, in steel helmets and white cloaks, were 
stationed at all the street-corners. Detachment. 
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of French infantry stood by their stacked mus- 
kets in the Piazza del Popolo, at one extremity 
of the coarse, and before the palace of the 
Austrian embassy, at the other, and by the 
column of Antoninus, midway bet^veen• Had 
that chained tiger-cat, the Roman populace, 
shown only so much as the tips of his claws, 
the sabres would have been flashing and the 
bullets whistling, in right earnest, among the com- 
batants who now pelted one another with mock 
sugar-plums and wilted flowers. 

But, to do the Roman people justice, they were 
restrained by a better safeguard than the sabre 
or the bayonet : it was their own gentle courtesy, 
which imparted a sort of sacredness to the here- 
ditary festival. At first sight of a spectacle so 
fantastic and extravagant, a cool observer might 
have imagined the whole town gone mad; but, 
ia the end, he would see that all this apparently 
unbounded licence is kept strictly within a limit 
of its own ; he would admire a people who can 
so freely let loose their mirthful propensities, while 
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muzzlinc: those fiercer ones tliat tend to miscbiei. 
Everybody seemed lawless ; nobody was rude. 
If any reveller overstept the mark, it was sure 
to be no Roman, but an Englishman or nn 
American ; and even tlie rougher play of this 
Gothic race was still softened by the insensible 
influence of a moral atmosphere more delicate, 
in some respects, than we breathe at home. Not 
that, after all, we like the fine Italian spirit better 
than our own: popular rudeness is sometimes 
the symptom of rude moral health. But, where 
a carnival is in question, it would probably pass 
off more decorously, as well as more airily and 
delightfully, in Rome, than in any Anglo-Saxon 
<^ity. 

When Kenyon emerged from a side-lane into 
the Corso, the mirth was at its height Out of 
the seclusion of his own feelings, he lodced fi>rth 
at the tapestried and damask-curtained palaces^ 
the slow-moving, double line of carriages, and the 
motley masquers that swarmed on foot, as if he 
were gazing through the iron lattice of a prison- 
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Window. So remote from the scene were hi* 
sympathies, that it affected him like a thin 
dream, through the dim, extravagant material of 
which he could discern more substantial objects^ 
while too much imder its control to start forth 
broad awake. Just at that moment too, there 
came another spectacle, making its waj right 
through the masquerading throng. 

It was, first and foremost, a full band of 
martial music, rererberatiBg, in that narrow and 
confined, though stately avenue, between the* 
walls of the lofty palaces, and roaring upward 
to the sky, with melody so powerful that it almost 
grew to discord. Next came a body of cavalry 
and mounted gendarmes, with great display of 
military pomp. They were escorting a long train 
of equipages, each and all of which shone as^ 
gorgeously as Cinderella's cOach, with paint and 
gilding. Like that, too, they were provided with 
coachmen^ of mighty breadth, and enormously tail 
footmen, in immense, powdered wigs, and aU the 
splendour of gold-laced, three-cornered hats, and 
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embroidered silk coats and breeches. By the 
old-fashioned magnificence of this procession^ it 
might worthily have included his Holiness in 
person, with a suite of attendant Cardinals, if 
those sacred dignitaries would kindly have lent 
their ud to heighten the frolic of the camiyal. 
But, for all its diow of a martial escort, and its> 
antique splendour of costume, it was but a train , 
of the municipal authorities of Rome — illusive 
shadows, every one, and among them a phantom^ 
styled the Roman Senator — proceeding to the 
CapitoL 

The riotous interchange of nosegays and confetti 
was partially suspended, while the procession 
passed. One well-directed shot, however — it was 
a double handful of powdered lime, flung by an 
impious New Englander — ^hit the coachman of 
the Roman Senator full in the face, and hurt 
his dignity amazingly. It appeared to be his-* 
opinion, that the Republic was again crumbling 
into ruin, and that the dust of it now filled his 
nostrils; though, in fact, it could hardly be 
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dlstingoislied fix>m the official powder with which 
he was already plentifully bestrewn. 

While the sculptor^ with his dreamy eyes, was 
taidng idle note of this trifling circumstance, two 
figures passed before him, hand in hand* The 
countenance of each was covered with an impene- 
trable black mask ; but one seemed a peasant of 
the Campagna; the other, a contadina in her 
holiday costume. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A FROLIC OF THE CARNIVAL. 

The crowd and confusion^ just ^t that moment^ 
hindered the sculptor from pursuing these figures 
— ^the peasant and contadina — who, indeed, were 
but two of a numerous tribe that thronged the 
Corso, in similar costume. As soon as he could 
squeeze a passage^ Kenyon tried to follow in their 
footsteps, but quickly lost sight of them, and was 
thrown off the track by stopping to examine 
various groups of masqueraders, in which he 
fancied the objects of his search to be included. 
He found many a sallow peasant or herdsman 
of the Campagna, in such a dress as Donatella 
wore ; many a contadina, too, brown, broad, and 
sturdy, in her finery of scarlet, and decked out 
with gold or coral beads, a pair of heavy ear- 
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rings, a curiously wrought cameo or mosaic 
brooch, and a silver comb or long stiletto among 
her glossy hair. But those shapes of grace 
and beauty, which he sought, had vanished. 

As soon as the procession of the Senator had 
passed, the merry-makers resumed their antics 
with fresh spirit, and the artillery of bouquet* 
and sugar-plums, suspended for a moment, began 
anew* The sculptor himself being probably the 
most anxious and unquiet spectator there, was 
especially a mark for missiles from all quarters, 
and for the practical jokes which the licence of 
the carnival permits. In fact, his sad and con- 
tracted brow so ill accorded with the scene, that 
the revellers might be pardoned for thus using 
him as the butt of their idle mirth, since he 
evidently could not otherwise contribute to it 

Fantastic figures, with bulbous heads, the cir- 
cumference of a bushel, grinned enormously in 
his face. Harlequins struck him with their 
wooden swords, and appeared to expect his imme- 
diate transformation into some jollier shape. A 
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litUe^ long-tailed^ homed fiend sidled up to him, 
and suddenly blew at him through a tube, 
enveloping our poor friend in a whole harvest 
of winged seeds. A biped, with an ass*s snout, 
brayed close to his ear, ending his discordant 
uproar with a peal of human laughter. Five 
strapping damsels — so, at least, their petticoats 
bespoke them, in spite of an awful freedom in 
the flourish of their legs — joined hands, and 
danced around him, inviting him by their ges- 
tures, to perform a hornpipe in the midst. 
Beleased from these gay persecutors, a down in 
moHey rapped him on the back with a blown 
bladder, in which a handftd of dried peas rattled 
horribly. 

Unquestionably, a care-stricken mortal has no 
business abroad when the rest of mankind are 
at high carnival ; they must either pelt him and 
absolutely martyr him with jests, and finally bury 
him beneath the aggregated heap ; or else the 
potency of his darker mood, because the tissue 
of human life takes a sad dye more readily than 
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a gay one^ will quell their holiday humours^ like 
the aspect of a death's-head at a banquet. Only 
that we know Kenyon's errand, we could hardly 
forgive him for venturing into the Corso with that 
troubled face. 

Even yet, his merry martyrdom was not half 
over. There came along a gigantic female figure, 
seven feet high, at least, and taking up a third 
of the street's breadth with the preposterously 
swelling sphere of her crinoline skirts. Singling 
out the sculptor, she began to make a ponderous 
assault upon his heart, throwing amorous glances 
at him out of her great, goggle-eyes, offering him 
a vast bouquet of sun-flowers and nettles, and 
soliciting his pity by all sorts of pathetic and 
passionate dumb-show. Her suit meeting no 
favour, the rejected Titaness made a gesture 
of despair and rage ; then suddenly drawing a 
huge pistol, she took aim right at the obdurate 
sculptor's breast, and pulled the trigger. The 
shot took effect, for the abominable plaything- 
went off by a spring, like a boy's pop-gun>» 
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covering Kenyon with a cloud of lime-dust^ 
under shelter of which the revengefal damsel 
strode away. 

Hereupon, a whole host of absurd figures 
surrounded him, pretending to sympathize in 
his mishap. Clowns and parti-coloured harle- 
quins ; orang-outangs ; bear-headed, bull-headed^ 
and dog-headed individuals ; faces that would 
have been human, but for their enormous noses;, 
one terrific creature, with a visage right in the 
centre of his breast; and all other imaginable 
kinds of monstrosity and exaggeration. These 
apparitions appeared to be investigating the 
case, after the fashion of a coroner's jury, poking 
their pasteboard countenances close to the sculp- 
tor's with an unchangeable grin, that gave still 
more ludicrous effect to the comic alarm and 
sorrow of their gestures. Just then, a figure 
came by, in a gray wig and rusty gown> with 
an ink-horn at his button-hole, and a pen be-» 
hind his ear ; he announced himself as a notary^ 
and offered to make the last will and testa- 
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ment of the assassinated man. This solemn 
duty, however, was interrupted by a sargetm, 
who brandished a lancet three feet long, and 
proposed to him let him blood. 

The affair was so like a feverish dream, that 
Kenyon resigned himself to let it take its course. 
Fortunately, the humours of the carnival pass 
from one absurdity to another, without linger- 
ing long enough on any, to wear out even the 
slightest of them. The passiveness of his de- 
meanour afforded too little scope for such broad 
merriment as the masqueraders sought In a 
few moments they vanished from him, as dreams 
and spectres do, leaving him at liberty to pur- 
sue his quest, with no impediment except the 
crowd that blocked up the footway. 

He had not gone &r when the peasant and 
the contadina met him. They were still hand 
in hand, and appeared to be straying through 
the grotesque and animated scene, taking as 
little part in it as himself. It might be be- 
cause he recognized them, and knew their solenm 
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i^ecret, that the sculptor fancied a melancholy 
amotion to be expressed by the very movement 
and attitades of these two figures; and even 
the grasp of their hands^ uniting them so closely^ 
seemed to set them in a sad remoteness from 
the world at which they gassed. 

** I rejoice to meet you," said Kenyon. 

But they looked at him through the eye-holes 
of their black masks^ without answering a word. 

''Pray give me a little light on the matter 
which I have so much at heart," said he; ''if 
you know anything of Hilda, for Heaven's sake, 
speak I " 

Still, they were silent; and the sculptor began 
to imagine that he must have mistaken the iden- 
tity of these figures, there being such a multi- 
tude in similar costume. Tet there was no other 
Donatello; no other Miriam. He felt, too, that 
spiritual certainty which impresses us with the 
presence of our friends, apart from any testi- 
mony of the senses. 

"You are imkind," resumed he,— "knowing 

VOL. in. 54 
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the anxiety which oppresses me — ^not to relieve 
it, if in your power." 

The reproach evidently had its effect; for the 
contadina now spoke, and it was Miriam's voice. 

**Wo gave you all the light we could," said 
she. *' Tou are yourself unkind, though yoa 
little think how much so, to come between ns 
at this hour. There may be a sacred honr, 
even in carnival time." 

In another state of mind, Kenyon could have 
been amused by the impulsiveness of- this re- 
sponse, and a sort of vivacity that he had oft^ 
noted in Miriam's conversation. But he was 
conscious of a profound sadness in her tone, 
overpowering its momentary irritation, and as- 
suring him that a pale, tear-stained face was 
hidden behind her mask. 

" Forgive me I " said he. 

Donatello here extended his hand — ^not that 
which was clasping Miriam's — and she, too, put 
her free one into the sculptor's left; so that 
they were a linked circle of three, with many 
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reminiscences and forebodings flashing through 
their hearts. Kenyon knew intuitively that these 
once familiar frieniis were putting with him, now. 
'* Farewell I " they all three said^ in the same 
breath- 
No sooner was the word spoken^ than they 
loosed their hands; and the uproar of the car- 
nival swept like a tempestuous sea over the 
spot, which they had included within their small 
circle of isolated feeling. 

By this interview^ the sculptor had learned 
nothing in reference to Hilda; but he under- 
stood that he was to adhere to the instructions 
already received^ and await a solution of the 
mystery in some mode that he could not yet 
anticipate. Passing his* hands over his eyes, 
and looking about him, — ^for the event just de- 
scribed had made the scene even more dream- 
like than before, — ^he now found himself approach- 
ing that broad piazza bordering on the Corso, 
which has for its central object the sculptured 
coloinn of Antoninus. It was not far from this 

54— t 
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vicinity that Miriam had bid him wait Strag- 
gling onward^ as fast as the tide of merry-makers^ 
•etting strong against him, wonld permit, he 
was now beyond die Piazza Colonna, and began 
to count the houses. The fifth was a palace, 
with a long front upon the Corso, and of stately 
height, but somewhat grim with age. 

Over its arched and pillared entrance, there 
was a balcony, richly hung with tapestry and 
damask, and tenanted, for the time, by a gentle- 
man of venerable aspect, and a group of ladies. 
The white hair and whiskers of the former, 
and the winter-roses in his chedcs, had an 
English look ; the ladies, too, showed a fair- 
hured, Saxon bloom, and seemed to taste the 
mirth of the carnival with the freshness of spec- 
tators to whom the scene was new. All the 
party, the old gentleman with grave earnest- 
ness, as if he were defending a rampart, and 
his young comp$mions with exuberance of frolic^ 
showered confetti inexhaustibly upon the passers* 

by. 
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In the rear of the balcony, a broad-brimmed, 
ecclesiastical beaver was visible. An abbate, 
probably an acquaintance and cicerone of the 
English family, was sitting there, and enjoying 
the scene, though partiaUy withdrawn from view, 
as the decorum of his order dictated* 

There seemed no better nor other course &r 
Kenyon, than to keep watch at this appointed 
spot, waiting for whatever should happen next 
Clasping his arm round a lamp-post, to prevent 
being carried away by the turbulent stream of 
wayfarers, he scrutinized every face, with the 
idea tliat some one of them might meet his eyes 
with a glance of intelligence. He looked at each 
mask — harlequin, ape, bulbous-headed monster, 
or anything that was absurdest — ^not knowing 
but that the messenger might come, even in such 
fantastic guise. Or, perhaps, one of those quaint 
figures, in the stately ruff, the cloak, tunic, and 
trunk-hose of three centuries ago, might bring 
him tidings of Hilda, out of that long-past age. 
At times, his disquietude took a hopeful aspect ; 
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and he fancied that Hilda might come by, her 
own sweet self, in some shy disguise which the 
instinct of his love would be sure to penetrate. 
Or, she might be borne past on a triumphal car, 
like the one just now approaching, its slow- 
moving wheels encircled and spoked with foliage^ 
and drawn by horses that were harnessed and 
wreathed with flowers. Being, at best, so far 
beyond the bounds of reasonable conjecture, he 
might anticipate the wildest event, or find either 
his hopes or fears disappointed in what appeared 
most probable. 

The old Englishman and his daughters, in the 
opposite balcony, must have seen something un- 
utterably absurd in the sculptor's deportment^ 
poring into this whirlpool of nonsense so ear- 
nestly, in quest of what was to make his life 
dark or bright. Elarnest people, who .try to get 
a reality out of human existence, are necessarily 
aBsurd in the view of the revellers and masque- 
raders. At all events, after a good deal of mirth 
at the expense of his melancholy visage, the • 
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fair occapants of the balcony favoured Kenyon ' 
with a salvo of confetti, which came rattlinrr 
about him like a hail-storm. Looking up^ in- 
stinctively, he was surprised to see the abbate 
in the background lean forward and give a cour- 
teous sign of recognition. 

It was the same old priest with whom he had 
seen Hilda, at the confessional ; the same, with • 
whom he had talked of her disappearance, on 
meeting him in the street 

Yet, whatever might be the reason, Kenyon. 
did not now associate this ecclesiastical person-: 
:age with the idea of Hilda. His eyes lighted 
on the old man, just for an instant, and then 
returned to the eddying throng of the Corso, 
on his minute scrutiny of which depended, for 
aught he knew, the sole chance of. ever finding 
any trace of her. There .was, about this moment, 
a bustle on the other side of the street, the cause ; 
of which Kenyon did not see, nor exert him- 
self to discover. A small party of soldiers or. 
gendarmes appeared to be concerned in it ; they , 
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were perhaps arresting some disorderly character, 
who, ander the influence of an extra flask of 
wine, might have reeled across the mystic limita* 
tion of carnival proprieties. 

The sculptor heard some people near him 
talking of the incident 

''That contadlna, in a black mask, was a fine 
figure of a woman." 

'' She was not amiss,'* replied a female voice ; 
''but her companion was far the handsomer 
figure of the two. Could they be really a pea- 
^mt and a contadina, do you imagine ? *' 

" No, no," said the other. " It is some frolic 
of the carnival, carried a little too far." 

This conversation might have excited Kenyon's 
interest; only thai, just as the last words were 
spoken, he was hit by two missiles, both of a 
kind that were flying abundantly on diat gay 
battle-field. One, we are ashamed to say, waa 
a cauliflower, which, flung by a young man from 
a passing carriage, came with a prodigious thump 
against his shoulder; the other was a single 
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rosebud, so fresh that it seemed that moment 
gathered. It flew from the opposite balcony,. 

smote gently on his lips, and fell into his hand. 

■ 

He looked upward, and beheld the face of his 
lost Hilda! 

She was dressed in a white domino, and looked 
pale and bewildered, and yet full of tender joy.- 
Moreover, there was a gleam of delicate mirth- 
frdness in her eyes, which the sculptor had seen 
there onijy two or three times, in the course of 
their acquaintance, but thought it the most be- 
witching and fairy-like of all Hilda's expressions. 
That soft, mirthful smile caused her to melt, a& 
it were, into the wild frolic of the carnival, and 
become not so strange and alien to the scene, as 
her unexpected apparition must otherwise hate 
made her. 

Meanwhile, the venerable Englishman and his 
daughters .were staring at poor Hilda in a way 
that proved them altc^ther astonished, as well 
as inexpressibly shocked, by her sudden in- 
taision into their private balcony. They looked 
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If indeed, English people of respectability 
would, if an angel were to alight in their circle, 
without due introduction from somebody whom 
they knew, in the court above — ^they looked as 
if an unpardonable liberty had been taken, 
and a suitable apology must be made; after 
which, the intruder would be expected to with- 
draw. 

The abbate, however, drew the old gentleman 
aside, and whispered a few words that served 
to mollify him; he bestowed on Hilda a suffi- 
ciently benignant, though still a perplexed and 
questioning regard, and invited her, in dumb 
-show, to put herself at her ease. 

But, whoever was in fault, our shy and gentle 
Hilda had dreamed of no intrusion. Whence, 
she had come, or where she had been hidden^ 
•during . this mysterious interval, we can but 
imperfectly surmise, and do not mean, at present, 
to make it a matter of formal explanation with 
the reader. It is better, perhaps, to fimcy that 
she had been snatched away to a land of Picture; 
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that she had been straying 'with Claude in the 
golden h'ght which he used to shed over his land* 
scapes, but which he could neyer have beheld 
with his waking eyes, till he awoke in the better 
clime. We will imagine that, for the sake of 
the true simplicity with which she loved them, 
Hilda had been permitted, for a season, to con- 
verse with the great, departed Masters of the 
pencil, and behold the diviner works which they 
have painted in heavenly colours. Guido had 
shown her another portrait of Beatrice Cenci, 
done . from the celestial life, in which that 
forlorn mystery of the earthly countenance was 
excJumged for a radiant joy. Perugino had 
allowed her a glimpse at his easel, on which she 
discerned what seemed a woman's face, but so 
divine, by the very depth and softness of its 
womanhood, that a gush of happy tears blinded 
the maiden's eyes, before she had time to look. 
Raphael had taken 'Hilda by the hand — ^that 
fine, forcible hand which Kenyon sculptured — 
and drawn aside the curtain of gold-fringed 
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cloud that hung befcre his latest masterpiece. 
On earth Raphael painted the Transfiguration, 
What higher scene may he have since depicted, 
not from imagination, but as revealed to hi» 
actual sight t 

/ Neither will we retrace tlie steps by which 
she returned to the actual world. For the 
present, be it enough to say tliat Hilda had 
been summoned forth from a secret place, and led 
we know not through what mysterious passages, 
to a point where the tumult of life burst suddenly 
upon her ears. She heard the tramp of foot- 

steps, the rattle of wheels, and the mingled hum 

« 

of a multitude of voices, with strains of music 
and loud laughter breaking through. Emerging^ 
into a great gloomy hall, a curtain was drawn 
aside ; she found herself gently propelled into an 
open balcony, whence she looked out upon the 
festal street, with gay tapestries flaunting over 
all the palace fronts, the windows thronged with 
merry faces, and a crowd of masquers rioting 
upon the pavement below. 
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Immediatelj, she seemed to become a portion 
of the scene. Her pale, large-ieyed, fragile 
beanty, her wondering aspect and bewildered 
£race^ attracted the gaze of manj; and there 
fell aronnd her a shower of bouquets and bonbons 
—-freshest blossoms and sweetest sugar-plums, 
«weets to the sweet — such as the revellers of the 
camiyal reserve as tributes to especial loveliness. 
Hilda pressed her hand across her brow ; she let 
her eyelids fall, and, lifting them again, looked 
through the grotesque and gorgeous show, the 
4^haos of mad jollity, in quest of some object 
by which she might assure herself that the whole 
spectacle was not an illusion* 

Beneath the balcony, she recognized a familiar 
and fondly remembered face. The spirit of the 
hour and the scene exercised its influence over 
her quick and sensitive nature; she caught up 
one of the rosebuds that had been showered upon 
her, and aimed it at the sculptor. It hit the 
mark ; he turned his sad eyes upward, and there 
was Hilda, in whose gentle presence his own 
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9<cret 9QfT0«r and die c Jitiuaive uproar of the 
canml aEke dkd svair from his patccption. 

Tlnft B^^ &e hiqi bondi the Yiigin's 
slunie Imtai » Wj^idT as if it had never been 
extinpiished: ami though die ooe fidtfafbl dove 
had gOM to kr mdancholy perch, she greeted 
Hilda r a pUiru ody the nest mamiiig, and sum- 
■Kned hor le^ ooBStant eonpanionsy whdheno- 
ever dwj kd floini, to itne w dieir honiaee. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MIBIAM, miDA, KENYON, DONATELLO. 

Thb Gentle Reader^ we trusty would not thank u& 
for' one of those minute elucidations, which are 
so tedions, and, after all, so unsatisfactory, m 
clearing up the romantic mysteries of a story.. 
He is too wise to insist upon looking closely at 
the wrong side of the tapestry, after the right 
one has been suiBciently displayed to him, woven 
with the best of the artist's skill, and cunningly 
arranged with a view to the harmonious exhi-^ 
bition of its coloiurs. If any brilliant, or beautiful,, 
or even tolerable effect have been produced, this 
pattern of kindly readers will accept it at it& 
worth, without tearing the web apart, with the 
idle purpose of discovering how its threads have 
been knit together ; for the sagacity by which 
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he is distinguished will long ago have taught 
him that any narrative of human action and 
adventure — whether we call it history or romance 

^18 certain to be a fragile handiwork, more 

easily rent than mended. The actual experience 
-of even the most ordinary life is fiill of events 
that never explain themselves, either as regards 
their origin or their tenden<^. 

It would be easy, from -conversations which we 
have held widi the sculptor, to suggest a clue 
to the mystery of Hilda's disappearance; although 
as long as she remained in Italy there was a 
remarkable reserve in her communications upon 
this subject, even to her most intimate friends. 
Either a pledge of secrecy had been exacted, 
•or a {MTudential motive warned her not to reveal 
the stratagems of a religious body, or the secret 
acts of a despotic government— whichever might 
be responsible in the present instance — while still 
within the scope of their jurisdiction. Possibly, 
she might not herself be fully aware what 
power had laid its grasp upon her person. What 
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lias chiefly perplexed us, however, among Hilda's 
adventures, is the mode of her release, in which 
fiome inscrutable tyranny or other seemed to take 
part in the frolic of the carnival. We can only 
^account for it, by supposing that the fitful and 
fantastic ima^nation of a woman — sportive, be- 
<;ause she must otherwise be desperate — ^had 
:arranged this incident, and made it' the condition 
•of a step which her conscience, or the conscience 
of another, required her to take. 

A few days after Hilda's reappearance, she 
und the sculptor were straying together through 
the streets of Rome. Being deep in talk, it so 
happened that they found themselves near the 
nugestic, piOared portico and huge, black rotun- 
dity of the Pantheon. It stands almost at the 
central point of the labyrinthine intricacies of 
ihe modem dty, and ofken presents itself before 

# 

the bewildered stranger when he is in search of 
other objects. Hilda^ looking up, proposed that 
they should enter. 

•*I never pass it without going in," she 
VOL. m. 55 
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said, *^ to pay my homage at the tomb of 
Raphael." 

" Nor I," said Kenyon, " without stopping to 
admire the noblest edifice which the barbarism 
of the early ages, and the more barbarons 
p(Hiti£[s and princes of later ones, have spared 
to us.** 

They went in, accordingly, and stood in the 
free space of that great circle, around which are 
ranged the arched recesses and stately altars, 
formerly dedicated to heathen gods, but Chris- 
tianized through twelve centuries gone by. The 
world has nothing else like the Pantheon. So 
grand it is, that the pasteboard statues over the 
lofty cornice do not disturb the effect, any more 
than the tin crowns and hearts, the dusty artir 
ficial flowers, and all manner of. trumpery gew- 
gaws, hanging at the saintly shrines. The rust 
^md dinginess that have dimmed the precious 
marble on the walls; the pavement, with its 
great squares and rounds of porphyry and granite, 
<^racked crosswise and in a hundred directions. 
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showing how roughly the troublesome ages have 
trampled here; the gray dome above, with its 
openiog to Hie sky, as if heaven were looking 
down into the interior of this place of worship, 
left unimpeded for prayers to ascend the ' more 
freely: all these things make an impression 
of solemnity, which St. Peter's itself fails to 
produce. ^ 

"I think,'' said the sculptor, *Mt is to the 
aperture in the dome — that great Eye^ gazing 
heavenward — ^that the Pantheon owes the pecu- 
liarity of its effect It is so heathenish, as it were 
— BO unlike all the snugness of our modem 
civilization ! Look, too, at the pavement directly 
beneath the open space! So much rain has 
fallen there, in the last two thousand years, that 
it is green with small, fine moss, such as grows 
over tombstones in a damp English church- 
yard." 

" I like better,'! replied Hilda, « to look at 
the bright, blue sky, roofing the edifice where the 
builders left it open. It is very delightful, in a 

56—2 
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breezy day^ to see the masses of ^white cloud float 
over the openings and then the snnshme fell 
through it again^ fitfully, as it does now. Would 
it be any wonder if we were to see angels hover- 
ing there, partly in and partly out, with genial^ 
heavenly faces, not intercepting the light, but 
only transnmting it into beautifal colours? Look 
at that broad, golden beam — a sloping cataract 
of sunlight— which comes down firom the aperture 
and rests upon the shrine, at the right hand of 
Hie entrance I " 

** There is a dusky picture over that altar," 
observed the sculptor. ^Let us go and see if 
ihis strong illumination brings out any m^it 
init" 

Approaching the shrine, they found the picture 
little worth looking at, but could not forbear 
smiling, to see that a very plump and comfortaUe 
tabby-cat — ^whom we ourselves have often ob- 
served haunting the Pantheon — ^had established 
herself on the altar, in the genial sunbeam, and 
was fast asleep among the holy tapers. Their 
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footsteps disturbing her, she awoke, raised herself^ 
and sat blinking in the sun, yet with a certain 
dignity and self-possession, as if conscious of re- 
presenting a saint. 

" I presume," remarked Kenyon, " that this is 
the first of the feline race that has ever set herself 
up as an object of worship, in the Pantheon or 
elsewhere, since the days of ancient Egypt. See: 
there is a peasant from the neighbouring market, 
actually kneeling to hert She seems a gracious 
and benignant saint enough." 

^^Do not make me laugh," said Hilda, re- 
proachfully, "but help me to drive the creature 
away. It distresses me to see that poor man, or 
any human being, directing his prayers so much 



amiss." 



" Then, -Hilda," answered the sculptor, more 
seriously, " the only place in the Pantheon for 
you and me to kneel, is on the pavement beneath 
the central aperture. If we pray at a saint's 
shrine, we shall give utterance to earAly wishes ; 
but if we pray face to face with the Deity, we 
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shall feel it impious to petition for aught that is 
narrow and selfish. Methinks^ it is this iihat 
makes the Catholics so delight in the worship 
of saints; they can hring up all their Utile 
worldly wants and whims> their individualities, 
and human weaknesses, not as things to be re- 
pented of, but to be humoured by the canonized 
Humanity to which they pray. Indeed, it is very 
tempting!'' 

What Hilda might have answered must be 
left to conjecture; for, as she turned from the 
shrine, her eyes were attracted to the figure of 
a female penitent, kneeling on the pavement, 
just beneath the great central Eye, in the very 
spot which Eenyon had designated as the only 
one whence prayers should ascend. The up- 
turned face was invisible, behind a veil or mask, 
which formed a part of the garb. 

" It cannot be ! " whispered Hilda, with emo- 
tion. "No : it cannot be 1 " 

'* What disturbs you ? " asked Kenyon. " Why 
do you tremble so ? " 
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If it were possible,'* she replied, " I should 
&iicy that kneeling figure to be Miriam I ^ 

" As you say, it is impossible," rejoined the 
sculptor. ** We know too well what has befidleu 
both her and Donatello.** 

'^ Tes ; it is impossible ! ** repeated Hilda. 

Her voice was still tremulous, however, and 
she seemed unable to withdraw her attention 
from the kneeling figure. Suddenly, and as ii 
the idea of Miriam had opened the whole volume 
of Hilda's reminiscences, she put this question 
to the sculptor : — 

Was Donatello really a Faun ? " 
If you had ever studied the pedigree of the 
£surHlescended heir of Monte Beni, as I did," 
answered Kenyon, with an irrepressible smile, 
''you would have retained few doubts on that 
point Faun or not, he had a genial nature, 
which, had the rest of mankind been in accord- 
ance with it, would have made earth a paradise 
to our poor friend. It seems the moral of his 
story, that human beings of DonateUb's character. 
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compounded especially for happiness, have na 
longer any business on earth, or elsewhere. Life 
has grown so sadly serious, that such men must 
change their nature, or else perish, like the ante- 
diluvian creatures, that required, as the condition; 
of their existence, a more summer-like atmo- 
sphere than ours." 

*' I will not accept your moral I " replied the- 
hopeful and happy-natured Hilda. 

"Then here is another; take your choice!^ 
said the sculptor, remembering what Miriam 
had recently suggested, in reference to the same 
point. " He perpetrated a great crime ; and his 
remorse, gnawing into his soul, has awakened it ;, 
developing a ihousand high capabilities, moral 
and intellectual, which we never should have 
dreamed of asking for, within the scanty compass 
of the Donatello whom we knew." 

" I know not whether this is so,^ said Hilda. 
" But what th«i ? " 

^' Here comes my perplexity," continued Een- 
yon. " Sin has educated Donatello, and elevated 
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him* Is Sin, then — ^which we deem such ik 
dreadfid blackness in the universe — is it, like^ 
Sorrow, merely an element of human educa- 
tion, through which we struggle to a higher 
and purer state than we could otherwise have 
attained? Did Adam fall, that we might 
ultimately rise to a far loftier paradise than, 
his?'' 

'^ Oh, hush ! " cried Hilda, shrinking from hinu 
with an expression of horror which wounded the 
poor, speculative sculptor to the soul. ^^Thi& 
is terrible; and I could weep for you, if yoa 
indeed believe it Do not you perceive what a 
mockery your creed makes,, not only of all 
teligious sentiment, but of moral law? and how 
it annuls and obliterates whatever precepts of 
Heaven are written deepest within us ? You 
have shocked me beyond words 1 " 

'^ Forgive me, Hilda ! " exclaimed the sculp«- 
tor, startled by her agitation ; '^ I never did < 
believe it! But the mind wanders wild and 
wide; and, so lonely as I live and work, I 
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liave neither pole-star above, nor light of cottage- 
windows here below, to bring me home. Were 
jou my guide, my counsellor, my inmost friend, 
with tihat white wisdom which clothes you as 
a celestial garment, all would go well. Oh, 
Hilda, guide me home ! " 

*^ We are both lonely ; both far from home I " 
said Hilda, her eyes filling with tears. '^I am 
^ poor, weak girl, and have no such wisdom 
as you fancy in me.** 

What further may have passed between these 
lovers, while standing before the pillared shrine 
:aaid the marble Madonna that marks RaphaePs 
tomb, whither they had now wandered, we are 
unable to record. But when the kneeling figure 
l>eneath the open Eye of the Pantiheon arose, 
she looked towards the pair, and extended her 
hands with a gesture of benediction. Then 
Aey knew that it was Miriam. They suffisred 
ber to glide out of the portal, however, without 
a greeting ; for those extended hands, even while 
Aey blessed, seemed to repel, as if Miri&m stood 
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on the other side of a &thomIess abyss, and 
warned them from its verge. 

So, Kenyon won the gentle Hilda's shy affec- 
tion, and her consent to be his bride. Another 
hand mnst henceforth trim the lamp before the 
Virgin's shrine ; for Hilda was coming down 
firom her old tower, to be herself enshrined 
and worshipped as a household saint, in the 
light of her husband's fireside. And, now that 
life had so much human promise in it, they 
resolved to go back to their own land; because 
l3ie years, after sdl, have a kind of emptiness, 
when we spend too many of them on a foreign 
Aore. We defer the reality of life, in such 
eases, un^^ a future moment, when we shall 
again breathe our native air; but, by and by, 
there are no future moments; or, if we do re- 
turn, we find that the native air has lost its 
kiv^rating quality, and that life has shifted its 
realify to the spot where we have deemed our- 
selves only temporary residents. Thus, between 
two countries, we have none at all, or only that 
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little space of either, in which we finally lay 
down our discontented bones. It is wise, there- 
fore, to come back betimes, or never. 

Before they quitted Rome, a bridal gift was 
laid on Hilda's table. It was a bracelet, evi- 
dently of great cost, being composed of seven 
ancient Etroscan gems, dug out of seven sepul* 
chres, and each one of them the signet of some 
princely personage, who had lived an immemo* 
rial time ago. Hilda remembered this precious 
ornament. It had been Miriam's ; and once^ 
with the exuberance of fancy that distinguished 
her, she had amused herself with telling a 
mythical and ma^c l^end for each gem, com- 
priaiiig the imaginary adventures and catastrophe 
of its former wearer. Thus, the Etruscan brace- 
let became the connecting bond of a series of 
seven wondrous tales, all of which, as they were 
dug out of seven sepulchres, were characterized 
by a sevenfold sepulchral ^oom; such as Miriam's 
imagination, shadowed by her own miafertnnes, 
was wont to fling over its most sportive flights. 
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And now, happy as Hilda was, the bracelet 
brought the tears into her eyes, as being, in 
its entire circle, the symbol of as sad a mystery 
as any that Miriam had attached to the sepa- 
rate gems. For, what was Miriam's life to be? 
And where was Donatello? But Hilda had a 
hopeful soul, and saw sunlight on the mountain- 
tops. 



THE END. 
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nness of its national character, are pleasantly 
and forcibly drawn. A coasting voyage to Ha- 
tansas. ana a railroad journey, brought him 
into closer contact with the essential charac- 
teristics of the country and Its history."— iSfaMr- 
dapBeview, 



Life and Liberty in America, 

B^ Dr. C. Mackay. 

Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8yo, with Ten Tinted Illustrations, 

price 2l5. 



" A bright, f^sh, and hopeAil book, worthy of 
the author, whose songs are oftenest heard on 
the Atlantic Dr. Haokay writes as healthily as 
he sinics: deseribing 'Ofe' as he saw it. and 
* Liberty* as he studied it, in the North and in 
the South."— Attra«iffli. 



"We recommend these volumes to perusal, as 
the result of oarefol and diligent observation, 
assisted by personal association, well calculated 
to Ikujilitate Qie attainment of truth."— £«ad«r. 

" Dr. Hackay's volumes are eminently readable 
and amusing.'^— Pritf* 



Life in Tuscany. 

By Mabel Sharman Crawford. 

With Two Views, post 8vo. Price 10«. 6<?. cloth. 



*' There are many traces of quiet, genial humour, 
brilliant and harmless as summer lightning, 
which agreeably relieve the more serious portions 
of the work. Miss Crawford's reflections are as 
sound and praotioal as her peroeptiont are lively 



and acute, and she has succeeded in oontributlng 
a really valuable addition to that otherwise re- 
dundant department of literature."— iV«««. 

'* The peasant Ufe in Tuscany has, perhaps, not 
been ao well photographed before."— .iiOMUBNia. 
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drgoges and 2CratifIs — continued. 
Narrative of the Mission 

From the Governor-General of India to the Court of Ava in 1855. 

With Notices of the Country, Government, and People. 

^ Captain Henry Yule, Bengal Engineers. 

Imperial 8vo, with Twenty-four Plates (Twelve coloured), Fiflj 

Woodciata, and Four Maps. Elegantly bound in cloUi, widi 

gilt edges. Price 2^. 12s. 6tf. 




Hong Kong to Manilla. 

• By Henry T. Mills, R.N. 

Poet 8vo, with Fourteen lUustrations. Price 12s. cloth. 

"ThiinBnMl.efalfllllhsolUootDrtlie .nllior. | " Mr. BUt> hM eHou M tbB pn 
uw. hwd. MdSlit daring ■ holiday run to ■ litUo known Id fiuiUltl r»lE 
nnlr TUIadidu"-^bi%liir. I Strntnrtltt WaHi. 

Antiquities of Kertch, 

And Researches in the Cinunerian Boephorufi- 

By Duncan Mcpherson, M.D., 

Of the Madras Army, P. E.G. 8., M.A.I. 

Imperial 4to, with Foart«en Plates and numerous Illustr&tions. 

including Eight Coloured Fac-Similes of Beliquea of Antique 

Art Price Two Guineaa. 

"It to * TDlnme Thtoh Omtnt* Uw amfal I Tb* book U got up Tlih Erent oarQ Kod tutc 
■nentiosor evtrrttodfiBt orotMtlal Hit1i|uK4. kKdftnuontof tli«liuidiDniMtvorkBthKthiiT« 
No ou cu fWI to b4 plflHBd wnb « iror^ whJca I T«otntlT titued tram Ihs EagUaJi pnu."- 

Um bC lM*rtT mJA llmiuin In inlgn. .... I 

Captivity of Russian Princesses in the 
Caucasus. 

TVanslated from, the Russian by H. S. Edwards. 

With aa authentic Pottiait of Shamil, a Plan of hiB Hoiue, and a Map. 
Post 8to. Price lOs. Gd. cloth. 

hit pwpte."— LtyJjT. ^^ 



SMITH, ELDEB AND CO. 



!t0jjrap% 



••o*- 



The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. 

Eevised by Himself, with additional Chapters by his Eldest Son. 

One YoL, post 8yo, with a Portrait engraved on Steel from an Original 

Drawing. Price 75. 6c?. doth. 

' " It l8 verbapi the first etaann of an uitobio- i blograpliy of LeAgh Hunt' posseMea In ui iw 
gnmbjthMt it ahonlil make iu UVe the writer; i usual decree."— Aotwdajr JSmew. 
ana certainly this la a charm which the * Auto- ■ 

Life of Schleiermacher, 

As unfolded in his Autobiography and Letters. 

Translated from the Oerman by Frederica Rowan. 

Two vols., post 8vo, with Portrait. Price One Guinea, cloth. 



mO * 



Shelley Memorials. 

Edited by Lady Shelley. 

Second Edition. In one vol., p5st 8yo. Price Is. 6d, cloth. 



" We welcome the present biography. It pre- 
sents Shelley to us as ne was undersiooi by those 
who knew um best."— J.tA«iMBi*m. 

"Lady Shelley tonohes with a reverent and 
loTinx hand, the Incidents of the poefs career: 
and the gentlenses, ardour, and tmthftilness of 
his nature reappear la her unpretending paces. 

We gladly welcome this interesting 

volume."— i)atf|r Newt. 

"The present biography presents Shelley to us, 
as he was understood by those who knew him 
best."— Leodsr. 



"The beauty of style and feeling, with which 
this work abounds, will make it acceptable to 
many."— <8att(rdaji Seview. 

"Lady Shelley's work is a rsal aoaolslUoa to 
the bkwraphlcal Utezatnre <rf the day; It will be 
reao withprofoandinterestforltsMrapkmonsaiid 
truthftil delineation of some hitherto nefldested 
traits in one of the most eztraoidinanr marae- 
tera that ever lived."— illMera<mi JTmm tf tk9 
World. 

" We heartily recommend it to our readen."— 
Critic. 



The Life of Chariotte Bronte 

(CuRREB Bell). 
Author of « Jane Eyxe," " Shirley," " ViUette," &c. 

J^ Mrs. Gaskell. 

Author of " North and South," &c. 

Fourth Edition, revised, one vol., with a Portrait of Miss Bronte 
and a View of Haworth Parsonage. Price Is. 6d. ; morocco 
elegant, 14^. 



** All the secrets of the literary workmauhip of 
the authoress of ' Jane Byre* are unfolded In the 
course of this extraordinary narrative."- TisMs. 

" Mrs. OaskeU's aceoant of Chariotte Bronte 
and her flunily is one of theprofoundest tragedies 
of modem lifls.''-napeetotor. 

" Mrs. QaskeU has produced one of ttie best 
blographisa of a woman by a woman whioh we 
call reeaU to mind."-ii«ftM<Bwa. 

"If any one wishes to see how a woman 
possessed of the highest intellectual power can 



disregard e veiy temptation which intelleot throws 
in the way of women— how generously sAd nObly 
a human being can live under the pressure of 
aewimnlated misfbrtnna-the record is at hand in 
'The Life of Charlotte Bront&'"— Slo^rday 



" Mrs. OaskeU has done her work well. Her 
narrative is simple, direct. inteIligilde.nna0Mted. 
No one else could have paid so tender and discern* 
Ing a tribute to the memory of Oiarlotte Bront€.* 
—Frater'tMoffaeins, 
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Life of Lord Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 

New Edition, in Two vols., post Svo, with Portrait. Price 12s. cloth. 

"A work whleli ooeupiM the highest rank 
amonc blonmphlea of the great men of modem 
times?'— OoMToer. 

**The new edition eontalne new mfttter of the 
utmoet Talne and jlnterest."— Ortt^o. 

**0ne of the moet relnable biographies of the 
present day. This rejrlaed edition has several 
fresh passages of hlsh interest, now first inserted 
from among Lord Metoalfb's papers, in which his 
«lear presoTenoe of the dangers that threatened 



our Indian emigre is remarkabljr ahown."— J 

"This edition is revised with esre and Jad<msat 
Mr. Kaye has Jndidoasly set forth liord M ateallKi 
▼lews of the insecurity of onr T«'<%f< entire." 
—Qlobe. 

" A much improved edition of one of the mat 
interesting political biognwhlea in 
literature.^'— 2\rat<<maZ Semew, 



-•o*- 



Life of Sir John Malcolm, G.C.B. 

By John William Kaye. 

Two vols. 8vo, with Portrait. Price 36«. cloth. 



** The hlography is replete with interest and 
information, deserving to be perused by the stu- 
dent of Indian history, and sure to recommend 
ttself to the general •n»A.er."—Ath«nmum. 

"One of the most interesting of the recent 
biographies of our great Indian statesmen."— 

" This hook deserves to participate in the popn- 



larity which it was the good fortune of Sir John 
Ualoolm Uivt^oy.**-'Bdmibwrah Review. 

"Mr. Ksye's biography is at once a contribntini 
to the history of our poncy and dominion in tke 
Bast, and a worthy memorial of one of Utose wiM 
and uurge-hearted men whose eneray andjMriB* 
dple have made Englaud great."— iKnUisA Qiusr- 
terlp Review, 



mO * 



The Life of J. Deacon Hume. 

By the Rev. Charles Badham. 

Post 8vo. Price 9». cloth. 



" A masterly piece of biographical narrative. 
To minute and conscientious industry in search- 
ing out fkots, Mr. Badham conjoins the attrac- 
tions of a graceful style and a sincere liking for 
the task he has in hand. He has produced one of 
the most useful and Judicious biographies extant 



in onr literature, peculiarly full of beaatlea, sad 
peculiarly free Irom faults.'*— ^Itloc. 

" It is well that the world's attention ahoold to 
called to such a man, and that the partieulan «( 
his character and career should be preserved in a 
biography."— iS!p«etator. 



mO * 



The Life of Mahomet 

And History of Islam to the Era of the Hegira. 

By William Muir, Esq.^ Bengal Civil Service. 

Volumes 1 and 2. 8vo. Price 325. cloth. 

"Tlie most perfect life of Mahomet in the | it cannot flftll to be eagerly perused by all persons 
Vnglish language, or perhaps in any other. ... I having any pretensions to historical Knowledge." 
The work is at once learned and interesting, and | —Obeerver, 

The Autobiography of LutfuUah, 

A Mohamedan Grentleman; with an Account of his Visit to England. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick^ Esq, 

Third Edition, small post Svo. Price 5^. cloth. 



"This is the fireshest and most original work 
that it has been our good fortune to meet with lor 
long. It bears every trace of being a moet genuine 
aecount of the fbellngs and doings of the author. 
Ltttfullah is by no means an ordinary specimen of 
his race."— J^conosM'st. 



"Read fifty volumes of travcL and a thonsaad 
imitations of the Oriental novel, and yon will sot 
get the flavour of Bastem life and thought, or the 
Best of its romance, so peiftotly as in LntAillah's 
book."— £«a€f«r. 



SMITH, EIJJER AND CO. 



WOHKS OF HS. BUSEIK. 

The Elements of Perspective. 

With 80 Diagrams, crown 8to. Price 3it. &d. cloth. 

uenJkpovlHLBirh" 




The Elements of Drawing. 

Sixth Thousand, crown 8to, with Illustrations drawn by the Author. 
Price 7s. Sd. cloth. 

- *> iloH tkii kosk wllk ■ IgeUDg Uut. thrnvb 



lltlOB to tbe (todnnl. 



Modem Painters. 



VoL I., Gth Edition. Price I 8j. cloth. Imperi&l Svo. 

Vd. IL, 4th EdiUoii. Price 10s, 6<f. cloth. 

VoL IIL OF MANY THINGS, with Eighteen niaitrationB drawn by the 

Aaihor, and engraved on Steel. Price 3Ba. cloth. 
Vol. rV. ON MOUNTAIN BEAUTY. Imperial Sto, with Thirty-flve Illua- 

trations engraTed od Steel, and IIG Woodcuta, drawD by the 

Author. Price 2l. lOs. cloth. 

5"]i,'tiiUD/a«fi^' .'■■>■. Dd I ?; ,?.'?;<S. "" ' *""' "^ °™ ~ 

■[rUingtraUulDirr ' m. > .,rk ii gmlnenUi' ■uiSMttre. full Drner 



or tbB 'Bwr of hnmnn derolojinf. 'i 

" Xr. kuklB li Che BUM •isaiunt u 
■wikenliic vrllaF on lutiin la Iti n. 



!;;'S 
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JLj[t — continued. 

WORKS OF MR. 'RJJSKm— continued. 

The Two Paths : 

Being Lectures on Art, and its relation to Manufactures and 

Deooration. 
One vol., crown 8vo, with Two Steel Engravings. Price 7s. Qd. cloth. 



" The meaning of the title of this book is. that 
tiMre are two ooonee open to the artist, one of 
wMon will lead him to all th«t is noble In art, and 
will inoidentally exalt his moral nature; while 
tile other will deteriorate hie work and help to 
throw obetaelee in the way of his IndlTiaual 
moratlty. . . . They all eontain many usefol 
dietinenoae, aente reniariie, and raluable sngges- 
tions, and are erery where lit up with that glow of 



fervid eloqaenon which has so materially eontri- 
bntad to the author's reputation."— i¥«t«. 

** The ' Two Paths ' oontalns moeh eloqoeat de* 
•eription, plaoes in a clear light aome forgotten or 
neglected truths, and. like an Mr. BuskiiPs botdcs , 
is eminently suggestive."— Liierory Oasette, 

" This book is w^ oaloulated to encourage the 
humblest worker, and sftimulate hlxn to vtlatlc 
eflbrt."->i;ead«r. 



The Stones of Venice. 

Complete in Three Volumes, Imperial 8vo, with Fifty-three Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, drawn by the Author. Price 61. 16s. 6d. cloth. 



EACH VOLUME HAT BE HAD 8EPASATBLT. 



Vol. L THE FOUNDATIONS, with 21 Plates. Price 2/. 2s. 2nd Edition. 
Vol. n. THE SEA STORIES, with 20 Plates. Price 2/. 2*. 
Vol. m. THE FALL, with 12 Plates. Price 1/. lU. 6rf. 



*' The ' Stones of Venloe ' ie the produotlon of an 
eamest.religioua, progreaelve, and informed mtnd. 
The author of this eaeay on architecture hna oon- 
deneed it into a poetic apinrehansion, the firuit of 
awe of Ood, and delight in nature ; a knowledge, 
lore, and Just estimate of art; a holding fast to 
fhet and r^udiatlon of hearaajr; an historic 
breadth, and a fearless challenge of existing social 
problems, whose union we know not where to find 
paralleled."— iS!p«ctotor. 



*' This book is one which, pwhaps, no other man 
could have written, and one tor whish the world 
ought to be and will be thankftiL It is in the 
highest degree eloquent, acutiL stimulating to 
thought, and fertile in auggestion. It win, we 
are convinced, elevate taate and intelleot, raise 
the tone of moral feeling, kindle benevolMkoe 
towards men, and increase the love and ftar of 
God."— 2%net. 



The Seven Lamps of Architecture* 

Second Edition, with Fourteen Plates drawn by the Author. Imp. 8vo. 

Price 11. Is. cloth. 



*'B7 'The Seven Lamps of Anbltectnre/ . 
onderatand Xr. Soskin to mean the Seven funda- 
mental and cardinal laws, the observance of and 
obedienea to wliieh are indispensable to the ardii- 
tect, who woulddeserve the name. The politician, 



the moralist, the divine, will find In it ample store 
of instructive matter, as well as the artist. lbs 
author of this work belongs to a class of thinkers 
of whom we have too finr amongst us."— 
Bxamiufr. 



Lectures on Architecture and Painting. 

With Fourteen Cuts, drawn by the Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 

Price Ss. 6d. clodi. 



**lCr. Buskin's leetnret— eloanent, graphic, and 
impassioned-— exposing and ridiculing some of the 
vloes of our present system of building, and 
exalting his hearers bjr strongmotlves of duty and 
pleasure to attend t-o architecture -<- are very 
miooeutaL"Se<momUt. 



" We conceive it to be impossible that anjr intel- 
ligent persons could listen to the lectures, how- 
ever they mightdifferfh>mthejudgments asserted 
and tnm the general propositions laid down, 
without an elevating influence and an acoosed 
eia.tbxuAaam.'*-~Spectator. 



The Political Economy of Art. 

Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 



''A most able, sloonent. and well-timed work. 
We hail it with satiafiMtion. thinking it calouhkted 
to do much pvaetlsal good,and weoordially reoom- 
mand it to oar l aa dei a ."-~Witne»t. 

" We na«er Mtt Mr. BnaUn witiioat beiag the 
better for what he has told us, andtheratevsre 



recommend this little volume. like all his other 
works, to the perusal of our readers."— j9eo«oiM«< 
"This book, daring, as it is, glances keenly at 
principles, of which some are among the wrtfolee 
of ancient codes, while others are evolving slowly 
to the light."~Zsailer. 



SMITH, ELDEB AND CO. 



^fligimw. 



Expositions of St. Paul's Epistles to 
the Corinthians. 

Bi/ the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

One thick Volume, post 8vo, Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Mr. Batornon tntn daUTinw] froiii hli mSlAt. art not anrnVu^ar lliU U(h itudHd-^di 
Hliih H M the lUndird or tbDuiihtruinMi wd ■tulB toIueu tuTtHtt WDOl* HUbUdi ■ nmil^ 
origlnlUt; wblcli ws EipccI in BTtrirtliloB that I Don for lu vrllar." 

Sermons : 

J^ the late Rev. Fred. fV. Robertson, A.M., 

iDcombent of Trini^ Chapel, Biighhm. 
FIKST SERIES.— SeTcnth Editi<m, post 8vo. Price 9s. cloth. 
SECOND SERIES.— Seventh Edition. Price 9s. cloth. 
THIRD SERIES.— Fifth Edition, post 8to, with Portrait. Price 9s. 







Quakerism, Past and Present : 

Being an laqimy into the Cauties of its Decline. 

B^ John S. Rowntree. 

Post 8vo. Price 5t. cloth. 

•," This Essay gMned the Firat Prize of One Hundred Gnineas 

offered fcr the beat Es»y on tie subject. 

The Peculium : 

An Eaaaj on the Causes of the Decline of the Society of Friends. 

B^ Thomas Hancock. 

Post 8vo. Price fu. cloth. 

',• This Essay gained the Second Prize of Fifly Guineas, -which was 

^lerwarda inoreased to One Hundred. 
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On the Strength of Nations. 

By Andrew Bissety M.A. 

Post 8vo, Price 95. cloth. 



" We can Mfely reoommond the perusal of this 
work to all who nave not maturelj ooneidered the 
•uhleot. It will Mft them thinking in the right 
direction.*'— Datfy Newt. 

** Frequent oonoorrenoe with him, and general 
■ympaiiur with Ma views, f^ven where we do not 
accept his principles, dispose us to recommend 
llr. Bisset's book for perusal."— Awetator. 

**Mr. Biaaet has dealt with this imporUmt 



suMect in a wsy that will be eqnall7 acceptable 
to the scholar and the true economist." —Jfons- 

^ We commend most heartily Mr. Bisset's sbls 
▼olume.*'— jBa;aM<«Mr. 

"A work exhibiting considerable resesu-cli: 
many of the author's^ews will be found correct, 
and valuable at the present moment.'*— i;tt«narj^ 
QoMeUt, 



••o^ 



Social Innovators and their Schemes. 

By William Lnicds Sargant. 

Post 8vo. Price 10«. %d. doth. 



" Mr. Bai^nt has written a very usefhl sketch. 
His book is impa^al, plaasanwr written, and 
excellently arranged."— &ttMrday seview. 

" It has the merit of going deep into the iulriect 
matter at one of its most vital points ; and It is 



this merit that constitutes the special jvlnm of 
Mr. Sarsaut's book. His views are sensible and 
sound, they are brought forward clearly and dis- 

Kisionately. with qnict vigour and telUag iUus- 
tion."— JVeM. 



Lectures and Addresses. 

By the late Rev. Fred. W. Robertson. 

Post 8vo. Price Is, 6(f. cloth. 

*' These lectures and addresses are marked by I " They throw some new light on the constitu- 
tion of Bobertson's mind, and on the direction in 
which it was unfolding itself."-i9ati(r(ia|/ Bev%«m. 
" In these addresses we are Kladdened by mre 
liberality of view and range of sympathy iNddly 
expressed."— itotZjr Telegraph, 



the same qualities that made the author's ser. 
mens so Justly and so widely popular. They 
manifest the same earnest, liberal spirit, the 
ardent love of trutli, the lucid eloquence, the wide 
sympathy, and singleness of purpose."— X<t. Geat. 



The Education of the Human Race. 

Now first Translated from the German of Lessing. 

Fcap. 8vo, antique cloth. Price 4a. 



** An airreeable and flowing translation of one 
of Lessing's finest ^we9^"— National Review. 

"The Bssay makes quite a gem In its BngUsh 
form."— IFcwaniuter Memew, 



This invaluable tract."— (M</e. 
"A little book on a great suhJect, and one which, 
in its day, exerted no slight influence upon Buro- 
pean thought."— Iim»trer. 



William Burke the Author of Junius. 

By Jelinger C. Symons. 

Square. Price Ss, 6d. cloth. 

*' A week's reflection, and a second reading of i with the private correspondence of Edmand 
Mr. Symons's book, have strengthened our con- I Burke, he has elicited certain parallel piuastffes 
viotion that he has proved his case."— ;$p«etator. I of which it u impossible to evade the slffoi- 

** By diligently comparing the letters of Junius ■ floanoe."— Literafy Qtuette, 

The Oxford Museum. 

By Henry W. Acland^ M.D., and John Ruskin^ A.M. 

Post 8yo, with Three Blustrations. Price 2^. 6ef. cloth. 

** Bveiy one who cares fbr the advance of true • ** There is as much signifleance In the oeeas U m 
learning, and desires to note an onward step, I ofthis little volume as interest in the hookitseU.** 
should boy and read this little votnme."—jron»- I — ftMctofor. 



SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 
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Jndia and tlt^ ^nzi 

Christianity in India. 

Bi/ John William Kaye. 

8vo. Price 16^. cloth. 



'* Mr. Kaye hMinitten a history of the develop- 
nient of Obrlatlanity In IndU by all its agencies 
and all its mauifestations. . . . His whole 
narrative is eloquent and informing, ani he has 
a^nln made a valaablo use of his great oppor- 
tunities and indisputable talents, so that his book 
will probably become a standard author!^."— 

** Tlie author traces the history of Ohristlan 
Missions in India from their earliest commence- 
mmit down to the present time, with a light 



and gracefhl pen, and is not wearisomely minute, 
but Judiciously disoriminatiTe."—J.^A«Rai»«i. 

" Mr. Kure's is. in many respects, an able book 
and it is likely to prove a very useftil one. Mr. 
Kaye is not only most instructive from his flsml^ 
liarity with all points of detail, but he sees and 
judges everything as it was seen and Judged bj 
the great states tuen whose wisdom has made 
British gOTommeut possiblein India."— ^^Mrdajr 



District Duties during the Revolt 

In the North-West Provinces of India. 

By H. Dundas Robertson^ Bengal Civil Service. 

Post 8vo, with a Map. Price 95. cloth. 



" To all who desire InterestinK information on 
India we commend this vo\xaa».**—Athenawn. 

" An exceedingly valuable book, of vital interewt 
to the empire of Britain in the East."— IUiMtra<«d 
Ntwt q/ Me World. 

" Mr. Sobertson haa opinions of his own, and 



expresses them with point and eleamess, on 
many diiipnted questions eonneeted with the 
rvvoW"— Economist. 

" "7ew men have such a tale of hardship, enn 
durance, and peril to relate, and few men are 
better calculated to do it Justice."— JfomiNtf'PMt. 



Narrative of the Mutinies in Oude. 

By Captain G. Hutchinson^ 

Military Secretary, Oude. 
Published by Authority. Post 8vo. Price 10». cloth. 

Campaigning Experiences 

In Bajpootana and Central India during the Suppression of the 

Mutiny in 1857-8. 

By Mrs. Henry Duberly, 

Author of a " Journal kept during the Russian War." 
Post 8vo, with Map. Price 10*. 6d. cloth. 



**Mr8. Dnberly has produced a venr readable 
and even amusing volume. Indeed, it is not easy 
to lay it aside when ouee opened, and there can 



be little doubt that it will attain a considerable 
circulation ."— /V«m. 



"Mrs. Duberly's * Carapalffning Experiences' 
r. little volume."- OH/fc. 



is a pleasant, chatty. 



Papers of the late Lord Metcalfe. 

By John William Kaye. 

Demy 8vo. Price 165. cloth. 

"We commend this volume to all persons who I speottlatlTo sagadt/ of a phUosophiosl atatea* 
like to study State papers, in which the practical I man. No Indian llDrary should be wtthont it.'* 
sense of a man of the world is Joined to the | — Prsst. * 
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3n4ia mi tia dmi— continued. 
Personal Adventures 

Snriug the IndijiD Rebellion in Bohilcaod, Futtehghur, and Onde. 
By W. Edwards, Esq., B.C.S. 

Fourth Editiou, post 8vo. Price 6s. cloth. 



tereouitlfiiatton. UHl 



T^^- 



A Lady's Escape from Gwalior 

During the Motinies of 1657. 
By Mrs. CoopUmd. 



UMoTj oTthd Ertatladlumt 



The Crisis in the Punjab. 

/ Frederick H. Cooper, Esq., C.S., Umriisir. 

Poat 8vo, with Map. Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

rttUn vlth TlgouF uid VAmutiwH, I wbleb hi^T4 tprong out uf Vl 






Views and Opinions of Gen. Jacob, C.B. 

Edited btf Certain Lewis Pellif. 

Demy 8to. Price 12». ctotb. 

"Thsflnti la tWi book m ■oriii lookiM «t. i '-Tbiiliirnljiji^UutudHddlalrbuAiraiT 
rin or thi mlDil el t, nwl mui. in him dMis HnH. inil fn IM dtmaliuH to BnrfHdaiui 
HqnidBUHi witb tli<^Tl«v( mil OIilMinu ol haixnruidlhtBiiMlanat. tin boak tbaSlt* 

British Rule in India. 

]^ Harriet Martineau. 

Sixth Thoiuand. Price 2i. Sd. cloth. 
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Jttiia and ih^ (Smi— continued. 
The English in Western India: 

Being the Early History of the Factory at Surat, of Bombay. 

By Philip Andersouj A.M. 

Second Edition, 8vo. Price 145. cloth. 



*' Qnaint. eurions, and amnaing. this rolvme 
deaeribes, m>m old mannseripta and obaeoro 
bookjB, the Ufa of English merchants in ao Indian 
If aetory. It contains fresh and amnatng goesi]^ 



all bearing on events and characters of hlatorlca 
importance."— Atik«fue«m. 
''^JL book or perauuiflat ▼alae.*'— ChNmZtei. 



Life in Ancient India. 

By Mrs. Spier. 

With Sixty Jlluatrations by G. Scharf. 
Syo. Price 15a., elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 



"Whoever deeirse to hare the best, the com- 
pletest, and the most popular view of what 
Oriental scholars have made known to ns respect- 
ing Ancient India must penue the work of Mn. 



Spelr; la which he win find the stacytold in 
clear, correct, and unaffsoted English. The book 
is admirably got Mp."—Bae<imiHer, 



The Parsees : 

Their History, Religion, Maimers, and Customs. 

By Dosabhoy Framjee. 

Post 8vo. Price lOs. cloth. 



"Our anthor's aoconnt of the inner life of the 

Pareees wiU be read with Interest."— itaMv yevt. 

'* A yery coriom and weU-wrltten book, by a 

Joong Farsee, on the maamers aad oastoms or 
is own moo/'—National Review. 



"An acceptable addition to oar Uteratvre. It 

eves information which many will be glad to 
hye careAalljr Bathered togeUMr, and formed into 
a du««Ir whofe.*^^Jcofnwiltf. 



Tiger Shooting in India. 

^ Lieutenant William Rice^ 

25th Bombay N.I. 

Super-royal 8vo. With Twelve Plates in Ghromo-lithography. 

10«. 6d. cloth. 

**nMM aiventaiM, told tn haaAsome Uwga I readlac aa any, record of nprtlBg aoMeyemaa^ 
prinMmh nirtted flhrono-UthognplM to Was* I ws haia ever tatea to haad.^— ii tib wOT ai. 
feate tham, make the volame before us as pleasant | 



••o*- 



Indian Scenes and Characters 

Bk/ Prince Alexis Soltykaff. 

Sixteen Plates in Tinted Lithography, with Descriptions. 

Edited by E. B. Eastwick, Esq., F.R.S. 

C(^ombier folio. Prints, 10^.; proo& (only Fifty Copies printed)^ lh$. 



6 W0BK8 PUBLISHED BT 

England and her Soldiers. 

By Harriet Martineau. 

With Three Platea of Illustrative Diagrams. 1 vol, crown 8to, 
price 9a. cloth. 

ncELoft], and HiLb1l7Hli UiAiniuiiiiar In whiS 
iD Ins ireatid thi aiilijnt. Than ii not tti Ur 
bule roliimo on* lliu dT InTsetln imliut tndllT- 
iiili or cluHa, Naauidianaa«rHuiAnvU>t 
1i Hm>rt Rh bwD uub opmrEoiiBij, Hbly. una 

coiDtnoUr. ■oaplrltodlr.wkih ID nioob trQi)i<3 

Nan-ative of the Siege of Delhi. 

Bt/ the Rev. J. E. W. Rotton, 

Chaplain to the Delhi Field Force. 






"^SniitUmM hMwortol mil tar ■o^tol 
wtlk winai, pomr, amt eantclmittoatamt. 
VutMnl iBliat ud_iliihiB_iii(^uMDn,(ba hH 



uiiinngi<n»Hp«t. 



The Defence of Lucknow : 

2^ Captain Thomas F. Wilson, I3th Bengal iV"./. 

Assistant Adjntant-General. 
Sixth Thousand. With Plan. Small post 8vo. Price 2«. 6d. 

ftadhKaHip«olHUnt«i«tt.liHwnuc1i u itgiteui I tbe niUiLrt oT thu unamround oont«*t. upon (bfl 
tniyw ■ocoudC thmn we hmve DlHwberA •nn of 1 nnaJIorvhtehtlH rkl4DrtKelKjHgiu»dsiirTtHui 
thoie opwitUDDi irbloh Ten tbQ o\\M itaxavx hphUUx depeuft«d."— itniHdiMf. 

Eight Months' Campaign against the 
Bengal Sepoys during the Mutiny, 

^ Colonel Oeorge BourcMer, C.B. 

Bengal Horse ArtlUery. 
With Plans. Post 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Honi wm* BoAnt rorgMiuiiieit or uK h ud ftnislMa itatuiEnt of nrinMruiliEi win 
>lMLiB«nd M ww.M aagw; mwilTJtyfelB ) wULdtrH; mutti itoynni undlmtn^wgoS 



SMITH, ELDGB AND CO. 



Annals of British Legislation : 

A Clasufied Summiuy of Parliamentaiy Papers. 

Edited ^ Leone Levi, 

The yearly iesae consiHts of 1,000 pages, super-royal 8vo, aod the 
Subscription is Two Guinea payable in advance. The Thirty- 
fifth Part is juit ieaued, commencing the Third Year's Issue. 
Vols. I. to IV. may be had. Price 4/. 4s. cloth. 




A Handbook of Average. 

With a Chapter on Arbitration. 

B^ Manley Hopkins. 

Second Edition, Sevised and brought down to the present time. 
8to. Price 15e. cloth ; 17*. Gd. half-bound law cal£ 

Manual of the Mercantile Law 

Of Great Britain and Ireland. 

^ Leone Levi, Esq. 
8to. Price 12g. cloth. 



Laws of War 

Affecting Commerce and Shipping, 

Rf H. Byerhf Thomson. 

Second Edition, greatly enlarged. 8ro. Price 49. %d. boards, 

I luid ^HUMa at nflDtnlutT, ocntntiuid dI wi 



WOaKS PUBU3HBD BY 



Against Wind and Tide. 

^ Holme Lee, 

Author of " Sylvan Holt's Daughter." 3 vols. 

"ths npnlMlpa wMeh 'KsUils Braada' tat -TliUtoHHOtUiafnrnotDcwi 

'Mnn Him Du^itH'' won nirlhalr «r'>— . m..._p 

iMlltt*an>wiifldbT r&nlDitWlDil tai Tidi 
tumtlbiniLt nonTIiH natjMHded o 
liU pml to to uuir dtemi tha Inil 



&&-^^S!£;% 



The Cousins' Courtship. 

B^ John R. Wise. 

Two Tols. r-Wow ready. 

doricrmuiiHiDd qiuUtls>.~— jr«nitiH|fW 



"n* 'OobMm- OoutiUp* to ■ UBI at pm 
■wpli M fl wltbost ■» tajmrlvl romtnoe. To k 

nflBotionV nM k VBPPt^ Cdt what to IWAii tlfuL 

iU DltnTHu. IH Kinfil loM, lu nlwfnl Htln, 
la BDholvlT vat jnrtHtiy «ur *nd aatnral ton- 
cuue, with Iti Tivid ponmitura ot B«iifliT, 



Ill ul thB book an croL 
. ... ..ti lahall. liuIeelLlEuil 



The Fool of Quality. 

Bi/ Henry Brooke, 

New and Hevised Edition, with Biogr^ihical Prefece by the Eev. C. 

KiNQSLET, Rector of Eversley. 

Two toIb, post 8to, with Portrait of the Author, price 21«. 

" ir tbe ' Tool of QaklltT ' b« peruHd with re- l i^ an aeccmplfffhed ■entleman and a alimn 

lennaa totha pniod at wblab ft waa wrltt«D. ai phllantliFqplat, whose life wai davot«d to aTDrn 

wall at rram Ita aathar'a potut oT TleiF, and If It lo do «pDd, Its eiooUaDna, WUab ar« mmiu'. vlQ 

lieoi>DUi<inda>Uiesaniul,liei>rtleltirodnnir>n I b*(i4min^'--'fUiiiInitodb>tulM«'»iir^ 

Phantastes : 

A Faerie Romance for Men and Women. 

J^ Oeorge Macdonald. 

Post 8to. Price 10«. Gd. cloth. 

"The work to one wMA will form a loaroear I delloatfl porwptlDn or tbe bidden amotlana of tte 
■■naalAa raadlnf to tnan^. It la nplnta with aool, with tboogbt, and wia IdHil IrAb. TU 
wDd IMBCflry, lUun flixhta or fanoj, and b«iia- atocr la in faot a narmUo-^n a— ■iiij tf bvw 
lj£ddaia^biiloiuoriiUwL''~AiiJv ^ab^nwil. llthlu tuiptuhmTud ui ainm.'— SMnrr 



Esmond. 

' W.M. Thackeroff. 

A New Edition, being the third, in 1 \oL crown 8vo. Price 6j. cloth. 

.^ »„. „ .urf^TiMrirtttSnt: ~^-- -'-^-- --^---^^'^"?'-'^^ 

Hr. TlmoJwu liu Mooted fiir bto bon> a vorr 
«■ of till nnatsM wotnan that anr breubed 
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^ti[tnt §ttHti[atian2. 



VOTAGES AND TBAYELSL 



Visit to Salt Lake. 

Being a Journey across the Plains to 

the Mormon Settlements at Utah. 

By William ChandUss, 

Post 8vo, with a M^. 28, Bd. doth. 

" Mr. Ohandlesa la an impartial observer of the 
SCormons. He givea a Affl aooount of the nature 
of the eountnr. the religion of the Mormona, their 
S«Mreraiaenfe,tnatitotlen8. BoraUtrtMA thestasa- 
I«r relattonahip of the aexea, with Ita oonae- 
<luenoea."— Orino. 

"Those who wo«Qd nndevstaiid what Ifomo- 
xaiam ia can do no better than read this aatha»- 
tie. i^ongh l^ht and lively ▼ohi.nie.**—£Md0r. 

*' It imiureaBes theraaderaataithAil.*'— i^atumaZ 
Heview, 

Memorandums in Ireland. 

By Sir John Forbes. 
Two Tols. post 8yo. Ftice 1/. Is. doth. 

The Argentine Provin!ces.r 

By William McCann^ Esq, 

Two Yols. post 8to, with Illustrations. 
Price 24tf. doth. 



■Ot 



Germany and the Tyrol 

By Sir John Forbes, 

Post 8yo, witli Map and View. 

Price lOt. 6dL doth. 

'*8irJoluiVoi«aa*Tol«me AiUyiiutiAes Itotltle. 
Wherever he went he vtalted alchta, and baa ren- 
dsredafUthftd and extreai^fiSerMiiiiis aooount 

ofthem."' ~" "' 



The Red Biver Settlement. 

By Alexander Bass, 
One vol post 8vo. Price 5*. doth. 

1 !lThe auhject la novel, cnrtoms. and not wlthort 

"The hiatonr of the Bed BlFer Setttann^t i« 
remantabie. If not uniane, among colonial 
reoOTda.»--£itorafy0aMtt«. 

One of the mOat interesting of the roinanoaa 
of otTiUistton.**— O&Mnwr. 



Fur Hunters of the West. 

By Alexander Boss. 

Two Yols. post Svo, with Map and 

Plate. Price IQt, 6d, do<li. 

** A weil-wrltteu narrative of moat exdtliig ad- 
ventnrea.*'— -GtutrduM. 
*'▲ narrative Axil of Inoident and dMiBezooa 



•o> 



Campaign in Asia. 

By Charles Duncan^ Esq. 
Post Bvo. Price 2s. 6<f, (sIckUu 



The Columbia River. 

By Alexander Boss. 
Pod; 8Ya Price 2s. 6d, doth. 



Travels in .^sam. 

By Major John Butler. 
One YoL 8yo, with PUtes. 128. doth. 



BIOQRAFHT. 



Life of Sir Robert Peel. 

By Thomas Doubleday. 
Two Yols. 8Ya Price 18«. doth. 

Women of Christianity 

Exemplaxy foi Piety and Charity. 

By Jniia Kavanagh. 

Post 8T0, with Portraits. Priee Ss. in 

~ doth. 



Woman in France. 

By Julia Kavanagh. 

Two Yols. post 8yo, with Portraits. 

Price 12«. oloCh. 

The Novitiate; 

Or, the Jesuit in Training. 
/ J^ Aiidtew Steinmitg, 
Third Edition, pott 8Y0b ill; 6(2. doth. 



b2 



WOEKS PUBUSHBD BY 



Historic Notes 

On the Old 4)id New Tertunent 

By Samael Sharpe. 

TUid and BeTiMd Edition. PostSvo. 

Price 7: cloth. 



' Ap IihcUibUiM lid to tlu OnTBiatJi. 
^Xtwudiuil HUlbli t>CHk."-;TrtM«u< 



Tauler's Life and Sermons. 

Tranalated by Mm Susanna 

WitJciBortk. 

With a Preface by the Ber. Chablbs 

KinoaLST, 
Small 4to, printed on Tinted Pi^er, 
and boned In Antique Style, with 
red edge*, luitable &r a FceaeDt. 
Price 7i. e<l. 

'■«i..Wlntwi.rth hu •!■«>■< » if rrirf, not 0|Uj 
KSSSiSa^^tta sfHlBtlr sun, br p»S,u'i» 



Signs of the Times ; 

Or, The Oangers to Belinioiia Ubertj 

in tbe PreMot Bay. 

By Cheoalier Bunsen. 

Tianilated by UIm ScaANit^ Wiki- 

One ToL Bro. Price s*. doth. 

dolDf food Hm 
t ChfliUBdoai. b 



trlf. 



m tDodiiu tlia I 



dim^n » nlkslotii 






Testimony to the Truth of 
Christiamty. 

Fourth Edition, fbap Sro. 3a, cloth. 

Sermons on the Church. 



Sermons. 

By the Reo. C. B. Taylor. 

Anthor of "Becordaof a Qood Man'i 

Ufe." 

12mo. Price It. e<f. 



mSCELLAKEOlTS. 



Croethe's Conversations 
with Eckermann. 

TrantUited by John Oxenford. 
Two ToU. post 8to. Price it. cloth. 

The True Law of 
Popuhttion. 

By Thomag DonbUday. 
lliird Bditioa, 8to. Price S«. doth. 

Poetics : 

An Embj- on Poetry. 

By E. S. Dallas. 

Foat Sto. Price Si. 6d. doth. 

Juvenile Delinquency. 

The Prize EaMy*. 

Sit ^- ■^*'' <"^ '^* ■'''• Cornaalla. 

Poft Sto. Price 6t. doth. 



The Endowed Schools of 
L^land. 

By Harriet Martmeaa. 
Sto. Price St. 6d. doth boarda. 



The Principles of 
Agriculture ; 

Eapedall; Tropical. 
By B. ZoveU Phitlipa, M.D. 
DeroyBTo. Price Tj. SdL doth. 

European Bevolutions of 
1848. 






The Bombay Quarterly 

Review. 
Hoa. 1 to 9 at i*.-, 10 to 14, 6a. each. 

The Court of Henry VIII. : 

BdDK a Belactioit of the Beipatches 
of SebutUn Ointtiniaii, Venetian 
Ambauador, 1S15-1S19. 
Translated hy Eatodon Brown. 

Two ToI». croim 8*o. Price2U.c!oth. 

!■ T9ptoda«d for ni with H maoh BTidnnw oT 
r*'"tTnlflli|r mil rfnl l"Ti- otiba nEdHjt h In tbd 
■alBcHoB of daapuchw uftde BUd odLMd b^ Ur. 



SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 
VISCEhLASEOUS—to'ti'oitd, 



Hints for Investing Money. 

By Francii Playford. 

Second Edition, post 8to. 2«. 6d. cloth. 

Men, Women, and Books. 

By Leigh Sunt. 
Two Tols, Price 10», cloth, 

TabTe^Talk. 

By Leigh Hunt. 
Price 3«. 6ii. cloth, 

Austria. 



INDIA AKD THE EAST. 



Suggestions towards the 
Government of India. 

By Harriet Martineau. 
Second Edition, demj Svo, Ss. cloth. 
nndsnUndlng, neither obxnirsd nor culnbleil b^ 
JtaUrSmT'*' "V"" P"*™- — 

Lectures on New, Zealand. 

By William Sivainson, Esq. 
Crown 8to. Price 2f. 6d. cloth. 

Australian Facts and 



With the Anthor'B AuBtralian Anto- 

hiography. 

By S. H. Home, 

AnthU' (rf "Orion," "The Dieamer 

and the Worker," &c. 

Small poit 8to. Price 5», cloth. 

New Zealand and its 
Colonization. 

By William Swainson, Esq. 
DemySyo. Price 14». cloth. 

"•ton of Ntw Ei^iid wwch 



Victoria, 

AndtheAiiBtraliiinOoldMineiinlSST, 
By William Westgartk. 

Post Sto, with Maps. iOs, 6J, clotli. 



The Commerce of India 
with Europe, 

And its Political Effects. 

By B. A. Irving, Esq. 

Post 8vo. Price 7*. 6i cloth. 

itbDrODgL^ 
DTSUTOpBUl 

The Cauvery, Kistnah, and 
Godavery : 

Being a Seporl on the Worlci con- 
•tmcted OD those Birera, tot the 
ItrigatloD of Provinces in the Pre. 
sidency of Madras. 
By R. Baird Smith, F.G.S., 
Lieut-Col. Bengal Engineer!, &c. &c. 
Demy 8to, with 19 Plana. 2Sa, cloth. 
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WORKS FUBMSHED BY 



INDIA. AM) THB 'EABT-^cmUmued. 



The Bhilsa Topes; 

Or, Buddhirt Monuments of Central 

Lidia. 

Bf Major Cunningham, 

One voL 8vo, with Thirt7-three Plates. 
Price 30*. cloth. 

"Of the Topes opened in Tarloug parts of India 
none have yielded so rioh a harvest of Important 
information aa those of Bhilsai opened by Major 
Cunningham and lieut. Maise^: and which are 
desorihed, with an abnadanee of highly curious 
naphio iuustrations, la thia moat interesting 
Dook."-~Bxaimlmer, 



The Chinese and their 
Kebellions. 

Bif Thomas Taylor Meadows. 

One thick yolume, 8to, with Maps. 
Price 188. cloth. 

"Mr. Meadows' book is the work of a learned, 
conseientious, and obserrant person, and reidly 
important in many respeots.'*— a^i ' 



Traits and Stories of 
Anglo-Indian Life. 

jBy Captain Addison. 

With Eight niustrations. 2s. 6rf. cloth. 

_** Anecdotes and stories well caleulated to 
iDnatrate Anglo-Indian Ufb and the domestic 
mamram and habits of flindostan."— 0&s«nw. 

Infanticide in India. 

By Dr. JoJm Wilson. 
Demy Sra Price 125. 

Grammar and Dictionary 
of the Malay Language. 

J5y John Crawjurd, Esq, 
Two vols. 8Ta Price 36a. clotli. 

WORKS OF DS. F0SBE8 KOTLE. 

Culture and Commerce of 
Cotton in India. 

8to« Price ISa, cloth. 



Fibrous Plants of India. 

Fitted for Cordage, dothingr, and 

Paper. 
Svo. Price 12ff. doth. 

The Besources of India 

Snper-4x>jal 8to. Price 14#. dotiL 

Beview of the Measures 

Adopted in India for the Improred 

Culture of Cotton. 

8vo. Price 2«. &£ dolii. 

Rangoon. 

By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie. 

Post 8yo, with Plates. 2#. 6€f. dotb. 

Pegu. 

By Lieut. W. F. B. Laurie. 

Post 8vo. Price 14«. doth. 

The Theory of Caste. 

By B. A. Irving, Esq. 
Syo. Price 5«. doth. 

Indian Exchange Tables. 

By J. E. Roberts. 

8yo. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Price 10«. 6(f. cloth. 

The Turkish Interpreter: 

A Grammiir of the Torkish Languages 

By Major Boyd. 

8vo. Price 12«. 

Indian Commercial Tables. 

By James BridgneU. 
Rojal 8to. Price 2ls., half-hooDd. 



SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 
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NAVAL AND MILITAET. 



Gunnery in 1858: 

A-'Treatifle on Rifles, Cannon, and 
Sporting Arms. 

By William Greener^ 
Author of " The Gun." 

Demy Svo, with Illustrations. 
Price 14«. cloth. 

*'A very oomprehenslTe work. Those who 
T>er«fl9 It wlU know almost all, if not all, tiuit 
nooks can teaoh them of guns and gunnery."— 
Nan<U and JiUUarp Oaette. , . ^ ^ 

"Hie most interesting work of the kind that 
lias come under our notice."— Azturday Rmitw. 

"We can confidently recommend this book of 
Gunnery, not only to the proOosaiomd student, 
"bat also to the sportsman."— i^ovat and MUitary 
Merald. 

" Mr. Greener's treatise is suggestive, ample, 
and elaborate, and deals with the entire sutject 
systematically."- il<Atftt0»m. 

"A work of great practical yalue, which bids 
fair to stand, for many years to come, the chief 
praetioal authority on the snhlect."— UUUarjf 
^^eetator, 

"An acceptable contribution to professional 
Utemlure. written in a popular style."— Uiwted 
l^rviee juaffawine, 

Russo-Turkish Campaigns 
of 1828-9. 

By Colonel Chesney, 

R.A., D.C.Lj., F.R.S. 

Third Edition. Post 8 to, with Maps. 

Price 128. doth. 

"The only work on the subject suited to the 
military reader."— IZnitMl Sermee OazetU. 

" In a strategic point of view this wortc is very 
valuable."— iyTtfto f^ttarterly* 



The Native Army of India. 

By Brigadier-General Jacobs C»B. 
SvQ. Priee2«. 6d, 

The Militiaman. 

With Two Etching, hy John Lbech. 

Post 8vo. Price 9*. cloth. 

**Tery amusing. Mid oonveyingan impression of 
(la.ithfulneB8."— Jvo^MMUiZ Review. 
"A very lively, entertaining companion."— 

"The author is hmnorous without being wil- 
folly smart, sarcastic wlthont bitterness, and 
shrewd without parading his knowledge and 
power of observation."— JH!IM'«t«. 

" Quietly, but humorously, written." — 
Athenaaum, 



■*c^ 



Military Forces and Insti- 
tutions of Great Britain. 

By H. Byerly Thompson, 
8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 

"A well-arranged and careftiUy dijrested com- 
pilation, giving a clear insight into the economy 
of the army, and the working of our military 
system."- il^otofor. 

Sea Officer's Manual. 

By Captain Alfred Parish, 

Second Edition. Small post Svo. 

Price 5«. cloth. 

"A very lucid and compendious manual. We 
would recommend youths intent upon a seafiurlng 
life to %tvi^ it "—AthentBwtn. 

" A little book that ought to be in great reqjiest 
among young aeamen.'*-~£}xaminer. 



LEGAL. 



Handbook of British 
Maritime Law. 

By Morice. 
Svo. Price 5«. cloth. 

Commercial Law of the 
World.^ 

By Leone Levi. 
Two Tols. royal 4to. Price 6Z. cloth. 

Land Tax of India. 

According to the Moohammudan I<aw. 

By N. B. E. BaUliey Esq. 

8to. Price 68, cloth. 



Moohummudan Law of 
Sale. 

By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq, 
8ro. Price 14«. doth. 



Moohummudan Law of 
Inheritance. 

By iV. B. E. Bailliej Esq. 
Svo. Price 8«. cloth. 
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WOBKS PUBLISHED BY 



ILLUSTRATED SdElVTIFIC WOSES. 



Kesults of Astronomical 
Observations 

Made at the Cape of Good Hope. 

By Sir John HerscheL 
4to, with Plates. Price 4/. 4f. doth. 



■«o«- 



Geological Observations 

On Coral Beeft, Volcanic IsUrnds, and 
on Sonth America. 

By Charles Darwin^ Esq. 

With Maps, Plates and Woodcuts. 

Price 109. 6d, doth. 



Zoology of South Africa. 

By Dr. Andrew Smith, 
Boyal 4to, cloth, with Coloiired Plates. 

BBPTILIA . ... S 

FI8CB8 £S 

INYBBTEB&ATA I 

THE 

Botany of the Himalaya. 

By Dr. Forbes Royle. 

Two vols. roy. 4to,doth, with Colouied 

Plates. Beduced to 5/. 5*. 



MEDICAL. 



The Vital Statistics 

Of the European and Native Armies 
in India. 

By Joseph Ewart, M.D. 

Bengal Medical Serrice. 

Demj Svo. Price 9«. cloth. 

" A raluable work, in which Dr. Ewart, with 
eqiMl industrj and skin, has compresBed the 
esaenee and impart of an Immense mass of de- 
t«i]s."-5!p0etator. 

" One main oUeet of this most Talnable volume 
la to point oat the oanaes whieh render the Indian 
o/lmato so fhtal to European troops."— Oilic. 



On Disorders of the Blood. 

Translated by Chunder Coomal 

Dey. 

Svo. Price 7*. 6t/. cloth. 



On the Treatment of the 
Insane. 

By John Conolly, M.D^ 
Dem7 8to. Price 14«. cloth. 

"Dr. GonoIlT has embodied in this work his 
experiences of the new system of treattngpsktlents 
at Hanwell Asylam."— fieonomlft. 

"We most earnestly commend Dr. Oovudly's 
treatise to all who are interested in the anliiect." 
—WntfM^nuter Review, 

On Ahscess in the Liiver. 

By E. J. Waring, M.D. 
Svo. Price 3*. 6d. 

Manual of Therapeutics. 

By E. J. Waring, M.D. 
Fcap Svo. Price 12«. 6(f. doth. 



FICTION. 



Cousm Stella; 

Or, Conflict. 

By the Author of " Violet Bank."" 

Three volumes. 

"An excellent novel, written with great care; 
the interest is well sustained to the end, and the 
charaeters are all life-like. It is an extremely 
well- written and well-conoeiTed story, with quiet 
power and precision of toaoh. with fnthneas of 
interest andjcreat merit."— Atheiueum. 

" ' Cousin Stella' has the merit, now heeoming 
rarer and rarer, of a comparatiTC novel^ in its 
■nhleot; the interest of which will secnre ror this 
novel a fair share of popnlarltjj."— tf0<«rday 
Btvlew, 



Confidences. 



By the Author of " Bita."" 

"This new noveL hy the author of 'Blta,* dis- 
plays the same eommnation of ease and power in 
the delineation of character, the same Ufls-like 
dialogniL and the same faculty of consfemetlng an 
interesting story."— iS^totor. 

interesting, ne 
air ahoatit: it is 
written in an oroellenf tone, and there aretonches 
of pathos here and there whieh we most rank 
with a higher style of composition than that 
usually attained In i 
QiMirterly Sefri0m, 



"Decidedly both good and 
book has a fresh ana pleasant 
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Trust for Trust. 

By A. J. Barrmecliffe, 

Author of " Amberhill." 

Three volamet. 



taLmmiu^orlvliii] 



BUen RaymoDd ; 

Or, npt and Downi. 

By Mra. Fidal, 

Anthor of " Talei for the Bnih," &c. 

Three Tolumes. 

n EooA, tha itrto pun. oor- 
471 rvtonnn. ImiiclnaliDn^ 
imiDB dvfiiw, • • ' Tli»ra it 
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1."— SalnrdBr Stfvtev. 



Dennes of Daundelyonn. 

By Mrs. Charles J. Proby. 
Three Tolumei. 

''m* 1« w noTvL or mon tbnn ftrvnaa UHrit 
niBf« ti aomUenUe kncvlecljn oT ebanel«r. 



The Two Homes. 

By the Author of " The Heir of 

ValliB." 
Three volomei. 

doalvn. . , . nurfl «n iDme nod plotam of 
IbiAlrm. BDd or lllk uT»otelr fkin jud mm 



Lost and Won. 

By Gecmjiana M. Craik, 




An Old Debt. 

By Florence Daii'son. 
Two voluniM. 



i w^ldti dliktiDRoLah 






My Lady. 

A Tale of Modem Life. 
Two Tolumes. 

^ 'Mr L«tt^' fn > Duo .ptolni.n of in 1 




Gaston Bligb. 

By L. S. Lavenu, 

Author of " Erlesmere." 

Two volnmei. 

book »piuk^ with fpni: ind the'ciimob 
lilk Uho ofiqtletiien ana Indiu, It la vstt eniv 
'•■°G»«™'B'ii(1i' 1^ ■ nod al 
(old, riul or flUiriu iDola«nL tb 
nlMuiuUiit in olBia ike^H ol 

gSB." •"''*•*'"'" 
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Sylvan Holt's Daughter. 

By Holme Lee, 
Author of "Eathie Biuide," 
Second EdiUon. 3 toIi. 
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The Professor. 

By Currer Bell. 

Two ToIniUM. 

1^ hlok h< 



Below the Surface. 

Tbree TolnBiea. 



The Three Chances. 

By tKe Author of '^ Tha Fair 

Carev,:" 
Three Tolumea. 




The Cruellest Wrong of . 
All. 

By the Author of " Margaret ; or, 

Prejudice at Home." 

One Toluine. 

" Tfaonthor hH n pAthetlo I'elQ. and tbsre 1b i 
tBQd«rftwKtlieallDULe tuneuf h4F nuTBtlaii-"— 

Kathie Brande. 

A Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 
By Holme Lee. 
Two TolumeB. 



The Noble Traytour: 

A Chronicle. 
Three Tolumei. 
T»io .buv 1. fn|d wUh H jrmpUe wia g/ad 
Dialer baa prodUHd »nAiH. 
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PerverMon; 

Or, the CaQBet and Conieqncncea of 

Infidelity. 

By the late Eev. W. J. Coni/heare. 

Three volnmei. 

Itwn wItbthsnEda ^r'a Iiu iilii«d Uia 
" li ki lone* T4JT lone, tinea in Iutb rwd ■ 
nMrrmani of uwt pov« tlun thU." gr ifi ia 
^'bSIT^ k toid mi" ■ BOM* book."-*™ 

Maud Skillicome's 
Penance. 

Stf Mary C. Jackson, 

Author of "The Story ofmyWardship." 

Two Tolaines. 

" Tbe ttrlelt nMnnU. End dliplivi eonilderKblv 



The Koua Pass. 

By Erick Mackenzie. 



Three valume*. 



kd d^BuhI- 'I 



The White House by the 
Sea: 

A Love StoiT. 

By St. Betham-Edicards. 

Two Tolnmea. 



Extremes. 

By Miss E. W. Atkinson, 
Aathor of " Meoioin of the Qneena of 

Two Tolome*. 

jg)rtl»J» aairgC wij*>lMd*l«liyM,«ad aoHS- 



Farma: 

A Legend of Cologne. 
By George Merediih. 



Friends of Bohemia ; 

Or, PbftMB of London life. 
By E. M. Whitty, 
Author of " The OoTenung Clasiet." 
Two Tolame*. 

nioug ht. H to nru it HitoiH, ■■'O" ? VfcS 
u, IhMortaqBH niStbM i«lti<m."-ni(tti»«ii"' 

The Eve of St. Mark. 

A Bomance of Venice. 

By Thomas Botibledatf. 

Two Toluniei. 

" ' Th* Gn or SI. HH-t ■ It ODl ODtr *^*''**™' 
hat bin>1t1J oonatraoted. uid InUnBllnS- 114 

Stories and Sketches. 

By James Payn. 
Poit Bto. Price a». 6d. cloth. ^^ 

"Mr. Pun t( «T. iBlrlWII. otaenMil, »"* •™" 



Undine. 

fVom tile QermoH of " De La 

Matte Fovqad." 

Price If^ ed. 

The Rectory of Valehead. 

By the Sev. B. W. Evans. 
Fc»p, doth. Price 3«. 

Social Evils. 

By ihe Rev. C. B. Tayltr. 

&t Part*, eadi complete l*.eacb,c)Dtb, 

■BfreHsr 
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(^hni^ $m^% of |opuIai[ Wo'^is, 



Life of Charlotte Bronte 

(Caner Bell), 

AnthoT of " J»ne Eyre," Sic. 

Bt/ Mrs. Qaskell. 

Price 2i. (,± 



Lectures on the EDglish 
HumouriBts 

Of the Eighteenth Century. 

By W. M. Thackeray, 

Author of " Vanity Fair," " Esmond," 

"The VirglniaoB," &c 

Pric« Ss. 6if. cloth. 




The Town. 

By Leigh Stint. 

With For^-flye Engraving*. 

Price 2t. 6d. doth, 

"WH tUI ikUoir no higher eojormfint for a 

ItaniuStWiiniirTHlcai urn, *ru In uiawtth 
Mr. M^^nt IlH glurm or Hr. Huiil'i hook 

tM^StiiltS'lS noM'Kn^M kM«^ad|>i 
Uura 1> not OBO yga. whItE 1m« not ffa* lAHi 



Jane Eyre. 

By Currer Bell. 
Price 21. 6d. doth. 
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Shirley. 

By Currer Bell. 
Price 25. Gd. cloth. 

]r ' U tho mnmtomr of tho fenmlo hi 

Iptlon, itrons 









Villette. 



™ hHre ivoly mot."— 



Vlowi thTDnghonl 



Political Economy of Art. 

By John Suskin, M.A. 
Price 2». 6rf. cloth. 



nS Si''—' 5™"'*'- ""I""'''*'**, m dli- 

Italian Campaigns of 

General Bonaparte. 

Bi/ George Hooper. 

With a Map. Price &t. 6d. doth. 

■■ Xbo ibUT or Bonuiuta'i eunailani U Itali 
n* Mat |£« taitHtioriflH, the Bimwuii 
nmlt le ■ nr tMSSnoTuAl toIomu.-- 



SMITH, ELDER AND CO. 



(B^fi^ Series- 
Wutheriug Heights and 
Agnes Grey. 

Bg Ellis and Acton Bell. 

Witb Memoir hj Cdsbes Bbu.. 

Price 2t. 6d. cloth. 

^]Tta« ugpcHMU la^te took it ' WothRtni 

ntor Bom In ■11.'^— .iOoi. 

A Lost Love. 

Bt/ Ashford Owen. 



Price 2j. cloth. 



□nliiEp lutni 



Deerbrook. 



Tates of the Colonies. 




Boinantic Tales 

C&icliidiiig " AYillion") 
By the Author of "John Halifax, 

dmtieman." 
A New EditiDa Price 3j; 6d. dotb. 

■DllbarHIBUIuiHrHMMiltnuliu. Thai 

njUMta^MMud ■ pan mt rtTld IdukIii^- 

TriD ■ Btaa knovMfa ot tlia noamin ti of Ilia 
IWiialihgHt,aiiaig ■ lunTBsinror4«MiH 



'■onUnued. 
Domestic Stories. 

By the Author of " John Balifax 

Gentleman." 
Price 2». 6ii cloth. 
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After Dark. 

By Wakie Collins. 



Price 2». 6dl cloth, ' 




Paul FeiToU. 

Fourth Edition. Price 2*. cloth. 



School for Fathers. 

By Talbot Gwynne. 
Price is. cloth. 




IW Iw Ttiaavm.''—Xiramlmtr, 

The TenMTof WiUfeU 

HaU. 

£}/ Acton Bell. 

Preparing for Publication, 

Kathie Brande: 

The flreiide mMorj of a Quiet life. 

.By Holme Lee, 
Anther of •' Sylvan Holt'i Danght^." 

Below the Surface. 

Bi/ Sir A. H. Elton, Bart., JtfJ*. 
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WORKS FUBUSHSD BT 



KEW BOOKS FOB YOTHfOt EEADEBS. 

The Parents' Cabinet 

Of Amufiement and Instruction for Young Persons. 

New Edition, caiefullj revised, in Twelve Shilling Volumes, each 
complete in itself, and containing a full page Illustration in Oil 
Colours, with. Wood Engravings, in ornamented boards. 

OONTBNTS 
AVUSINO STOBISStall tonAuto the deTelopment of good qnaltties. and the aToidance of fkultt. 
BIOGBAPmOlL AOpOUNTOOF KBM AB^ABLB OHABAOTEBS. interesting to Young People. 
SIMPLE NABEATIYBS OF HI9TCHII0AL EVENTS, suited to the eajwelty of children. 
EIiUgiDATigKS OF NAT17BAL HISTOBT. adMted to enoouraMfaftMto of obaanratioa. 
FaMUAB RXPLANATIOKS OF NOTABLBSOIBNTIFIO BISOOTEBIES AND MBGHANICAL 

HfvBKTIONS 
LCTTJ liY A OOOmrrS of the GBOGBAPHT. INHABITANTS, AND PBODUOTIONS OF 
DIFFBIUSNT 00UNTBIB8. 

llisa B]>&xwoBXS*8 Opimfon of Oa PABBirTB' OkMirnvtv^ 
**I almost IM afiratd of praising It as mnoh as I think it deaenres. . . . Then ia so naeh 
vaiiel^ in the hook that it eannot tue. It altemateiy excites and relieves attention, and does not load 



T. 



to the Dad hflhlt of Mtterlng awagr the mind hrrequinng noeiartlon fhim the reader, 
your solentiflc aasoelatB is, he understands his hnsineas and children's eaptkbillties lignt w«UL . . , 
without lecturing, or proeing, you keep the right and the wrong olearty marked, and hance all 
the sympathy of the young people is alwi^s enlisted on the right side." 

*^'* The work is now complete in 4 vols, extra doth, gilt edges, at 
3s. 6 J. each ; or in 6 vols, extra cloth, gilt edges, 2«. 6€L eaeh. 

By the Author of ** Soud the lirt," &e. 

Unica : 

A Story for a Sunday Afternoon. 
With Four Illostrations. 28. 6d. cloth. 

"Thia tale, like its author's forarar Qn«8, will 
find favour in the nnnery. "—Athenmum. 

" The character of Unica Is charmingly con- 
ceived, and the story pleasantly told.^'— <Sj|pee- 
tator. 

II. 

Old Gingerbread and the 
Schoolboys. 

With Four Coloured Plates. 2g. 6(i. cL 

**'0]d Gingerbread and the School-hoys' is 
dtfifllhtfUl, ana the drawing and oolonrlng of the 
pictorial part done with vpuit and oorreocnesa.** 
j*f tf t y. 

" This tala i« verr good, the descriptions helng 
natnial, with » ftettng of ooontry treshneas.*'-*- 

ni. 

Willie's Birthday : 

Showing how a litHe Boy dia what he 
liked, and how he I&voyed it. 

With Four Slustxations. 2s. doth. 

Willie'T Eest : 

A Sunday Story. 

With Four lUustrationB. 2«. cioth. 

«Bztramely"irtfl written atoiT books, amusing 
a^^ Bwral, and gjpt np la a rvrj handsome ■tiyla." 



Uncle Jack, the Fault 
Killer. 

l^th Four Illustrations. 2s. Sd. doth. 

VI. 

Bound the Fire : 

Six Stories for Young Readers. 

Square 16mo, with Four Illustrations, 

Price 2«. 6(2. cloih. 

"Simple and very interesting."— iiTatioaaJ 

*' True children's stories.**— wl^ito maw . 



The King of the Golden 
River ; 

Or, the Black Brothers. 

By John EushiUy MJL. 

Third Edition, with 22 niustradons by* 

Richard Doyle. Price 2«. 6(2. 

"This little Ihnoar tale is by a master-hand. The 
story has a obanmag monu.**— JtoMrfaer. 



Investigation ; 

Or, Travels in the Boaddr. 

By Miss HalsUd, 
Fcap doth. Price Sc 6dL 

Rhymes for little Ones* 

Witii 16 iniiBtfatiou, UfidLctoUi. 



BUITH, ELDER AND CO. 

Jutrcnilc and ^^aaa&oiad—contin'ued. 



Stories from the Parlour 
Printing Press. 

Bff the Authors of the "Parent's 

Cabinet'' 

Fcap 870. Price 2«. cloth. 

Heligion in CommoQ Life. 

By William EUis. 

Foat 8ro, Price It. 6d. cloth. 

TOW Xva thouusul upon BodUdntiaa."- 



Books for the Blind. 

Printed in raised Roman letters, i 
the Glauiow AbvIuh 
A un or tutoiiki,witk 

hud OD Mt^lD^Dn. 



Little Derwent's Breakfast. 

Price 2s. doth. 

Juvenile Miscellany. 

Six EngrariDgB. Price it. id. dotb. 

Elementary Works on 

Social Economy. 

By William. Ellis. 

Unitbrm in foolscap Svo, htUf-bonnd. 

I.-OUTLINB8 OP SOOUL BOOHOVI. lf.W. 
iL—SWXSiBailTB LEaSONB IK SOOUl. 
-INTIWDJJIJIOB TO TBB SOCIAL 
THI U>i1)EBSTAJ(SIK0. 

' tbaOOBi. 




Homely Ballads 

For the Working Man'* firetide. 
Bi/ Mary Sewell. 
Ninth Thousand. Post Sro, cloth, li. 
''YjBT IPS^lTP'*" ■uxnjlDg very uefiil Ibh- 
" Blm^emSi. wall lulUd lo tha taaU or tha 
llllnlisTln wtelB ibnr an wrntan."— 0faA«- 
" ^Bw ti araal koimti^ Psvonr about tbam, Hid 

Wit and Humour. 

B}/ Leigh HunL 
Prices*, doth. 

Jar of Honey from Hybla. 
Bg Leigh Hunt. 
Price 5t. doth. 

Sketches from Dover 
Castle, and other Poems. 

By Lieut.-Col. William Bead. 
Crown 8td. Price 7«. 6i cloth. 

"Elflnnt and RruetDl, aod dlttioraLihed hj « 
tone of ao n tiaM V whit* nDdflri OoUaiB k«u'a 
vt^WBTtiTplHaiuilnAdlBC form Minn liour." 
"^1% iIu%Am tliu tba kvDU aoBplDt )• In 

t»MfinHini«BIlTWTlR>L Ooio»iBMdIa 






lonica. 

p 8*0. Price 4*. doth. 

Tiaa, moati; olaailQik]. v« Krwpled 
n, uid toned wltTi a llTflly iTnagiBanon, 



The Six Legends of King 
Goldenstar. 

By the late Anna Bradatreet. 
Fcap Svo, Price 5*. 

" Tlie author i™incn^ inrtl* IIUHI otdlnarypoWBr, 
tll.jrtii™ii or iprjnmi ivliiolb F-iM biBic* M. ttj 

National Songs and 
Legends of Koumauia. 

TrastOaUd ly E. C. Grmoille 

Murray, Esq. 
Wldi Music, crown Bro. Price 3*. GdL 

Poems of Past Years. 

By Sir A. H. Elton, Bart., M.P. 
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IPo^trg — contiTvued. 



Magdalene: a Poem* 

Ecap Sro. Price Is, 

"Barely have we been more deeply toaobed 
than in readins this wonderful little iwok. Ita 
aathor la a i»oet aueh aa we have not read for 

sweet, more 
than thia 




Poems. 



By 



Ada Trevanion. 
Price 5«. cloth. 

*' There really is a value in such poems as those 
of Ada Trevanion. They give an image of what 
many women are on their oest side. Perhaps no- 
where ean we point to a mure aatisfhotery fk'uit 
of Christian civilisation than In a volume like 
ttA.%,**— Saturday Review. 

Poems. 

By Henry CeciL 
Price 58. cloth. 

**He shows power in his sonnets, while in his 
lighter and less restrictive measures the lyric 
eiementis dominant. . . . If 3fr. Cecil does not 
makehisnamefiimous,lt is not that he does not 
ceserve to do so."--Crtftc. 

*' There is an unmistakeable stamp of genuine 
poetry in most of these vagn."^.Economi$t. 

England in Time of War. 

By Sydney Dobell, 

Author of •* Balder/* " The Koman," &c. 

Crown 8vo. Price 5«. cloth. 

''That Mr. Dobell is a poet, ' England in time of 
war' bears ■witnna."—Atk0tutum, 



■•o«- 



The Cruel Sister, 

And other Poems. 
Fcap 8vo. Price 4*. cloth. 

*' There are traces of power, and the verstfioa- 
tlon diaplays f^reedom and Am,"— Guardian. 



»o» 



Balder. 

By Sydney DohelL 

Crown 8ro. Price Is. 6d. cloth. 
"The writer has flue qualities: his level of 
ttiought is lofty, and his passion for the beau- 
tlfQlnaa the truth of instinct."— iltikaiuewai. 

Poems. 

By Mary Maynard, 

Ecap Sto. Price 4«. cloth. 
'* We have rarely met with a volume of poems 
diaplaying ao large an amount of power, blended 
with ao much deUeaey of feelinK and grace of 
expreaaion."— CAareA of Bngla/ndTQ^arUrlg, 



•«♦»■ 
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Poems. 



WaUam Bell Scott. 
Ecap 8ro. Price 5«. doth. 

*' If r. Seott haa poetical fseling, keen obaerva- 
tioa, deep thought, and command of language."— 
apectaior. 



Stilicho: a Tragedy. 

By Oeorge Mallam. 
Fcap 8yo. 

Poems. 

By Mrs. Frank P. Fellows. 
Ecap Sto. Price 3«. doth. 

"There is easy simplicity in the diction, and 
elegant naturalueaa in the thought."— ^^efator. 

Poetry from Life. 

By C. M. K. 
Ecap 8vo, doth gilt. Price 5*. 

"Elegant verses. The author haa a pleasing 
fi&ncy and a reflned mind."— fooMomtst. 



Poems. 



By 



Walter R. Cassels. 
Fcap Svo. Price Ss. 6rf. cloth. 

" Mr. Cassels has deep poetical feeling, and gives 
promise of real excellence. His poems are wntt«n 
sometimes with a strength of ezplression by uo 
means common."— OnordUai*. 

Garlands of Verse. 

By Thomas Leigh. 
Price 5s. cloth. 

" One of the best things in the ' Garlands of 
Verse' is an Ode to Toil. There, aa elsewhere, 
there is excellent feeling."— JSxamtocr. 

Poems. 

By Currer, Ellis j and Acton jBdL 
Price 4s. doth. 



•o* 
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Select Odes of Horace. 

In English liyricB. 

By J. T. Black. 
Ecap 8vo. Price 4*. cloth. 

"Bendered into Bnglish Lyrics with a 
andheartinesa rarely, if aver, anrpaaaed."— i 



Bhymes and Recollections 

Of a Hand-Loom Weaver. 

By William Thorn. 

With a Memoir. Post Svo, cloth, 3«. 

King Eene's Daughter. 

Ecap 8yo. Price 2«. 6dL cloth. 

Maid of Orleans, 

And other Poems. 

Translated from Schiller. 

Ecap Svo. Price 2«. 6</. 
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